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Diſcourſe to His Majeſty, p. 2, I. 2, for a 
read an. p. 8, laſt line but one, for and read or. 


p. 9, l. 18, dele either. p. 4, l. 1, for Land- 


ſcapes, Animals, read Landſcapes, &a- pieces, Ani- 
mals. p. 26, I. 1, for Le Bran read Le Brun. 


Dedication. After the Word Wet. Nurſer, add 
not to mention Surgeons that live at the Golden Ball. 


Preface. Page 22, 1.28, for Lacoon read 
Laocoon. p. 26, l. 19, for Anquaintance read 
Acquaintance. | 


Remarks. Page g, l. 1, dele the ſhort Pe- 


riod that begins with Neither and ends with Lat- 
ter. P. 17, l. 4, for ſay read ſays. P. 24, laſt 


line, for is, read in. p. 86, l. 1, for Plural 
read Singular. Page. 102, lines 15 and 22, for 


Triſſe read Trifle. p. 106, l. 1, for- Ibid. read 


Eſſay on the Writings and Genius of Pope. p. 1 10, 
5th line from the Bottom, for the u/ing, read than 


the uſing. p. 112, l. 10, dele a nit, p. 118, 


J. 9, for of employing, read of the employing. 
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thy of the Dignity that has be 


DEDICATION 


1 0 


His Grace the Duke of GRAFTON 


AND TH E 
Right Honourable the 
EAR L of LiTCHFIELD. 


Your GRAcE and My Lok, 


TFT Dedicate this Performance to you joint» 
ly, as Chancellors of our two Univerſi- 


ties, and as conſequently ſuppoſed Guardi- 


ans and Promoters of Learning. A Work 
of this Kind, however neceſſary, has never 
yet appeared among us. If I have not ſuc- 
ceeded, it ſeems to be your Duty to recom- 


mend a like Attempt to thoſe who proba- 


bly will do better, Such, without allDoubt, 


are to be found in Oxford and Cambridge. 


Herein you will do Service to the Cauſe of 
Literature, and ſhew yourſelves more wor- 
en conſerr'd on 
A you 


— — — 
—— 2 


DEDICATION. 
you, than, I fear, ſome of our late Chan- 
cellors have been. Their Inſtallations, and 
their Feaſts upon other Occaſions, have 
been to the Emolument of Inn-keepers and 
of Furnithers of Proviſions, and (I ſuppoſe) 
of Phyſicians and Apothecaries ; and ſome- 2 
times perhaps, at the Expiration of nine F 
Months, to that of a few Midwives and ö 
Wet-nurſes. But I want to know how 

they have promoted Learning, 


© With all due Reſpecr, 
Nur Grace's and 
Your Lordſhip's 
Oledi ent Servant, 


The AUTHOR, 


PREFACE +4 


FT ſeems to be 4 Matter of Wonder, con- 
ſidering how inclined we are to ape the 
French, that we have never yet had a Produc- 
tion of this Sort, they having ſeveral ; the firſt, 
as well as the moſt confiderable of which, viz. 


The Remarks of Vaugelas, made it's Appearance 
about a hundred and ten Ycars ago. I have not 


his Book by me: nor did Jever fee more than 
one Copy of it; which Copy I had in my Po- 


feffion for ſome Time : but, according to what 


I can recollect, though there are many intereſt- 
ing, and ſome very curious, Obſervations in 
him, ſome others are but trifling, as turning up- 
on the ſpelling of a Word. |] remember like- 
wiſe that I thought him too much prejudiced in 
Favour of Expreſſions uſed at the French Court. 
That Courtiers, whoſe being continually in 
the Eye of their Prince induces them to ſtudy 
Elegance, have in general a more refined Taſte 
than other Men I am willing to believe. But 
to prefer an Expreſſion uſed at Court to another 
of the ſame Import ufed by all the Reſt of the 
Nation, when the former is not intrinſically a 
better than the latter, but is perhaps a woe 
is moſt certainly wrong. And yet this Paugelas 
does throughout his Book. 

Among others of the French, who. have made 
Attempts of this Nature, 1s the learned Menage. 
But I don't find that his COUNTERED hold his 


Performance in any great Eſtimation : For, 


though he was a Man of immenſe Erudition, 
"8 2 (beyond 


/ 
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(beyond Compariſon greater than that of Yauge- 
{as) he had little or nothing of Genius, and but 
à poor and falſe Taſte. 

It may poſſibly be expected that, being the 
firſt Engliſhman who has undertaken a Work of 
this Sort, I ſhould give fome Account of myſelf, 
and let the Public know what Ground I have to 
think myſelf adequate to the Taſk, 

Here am appr henſive of ſuffering through 
Prejudice, the World having long entertained a 
Notion that no Man can be a Critic in his Mo- 
ther-tongue, without being a Maſter of the Latin 
and Greek, Now I confeſs that I am entirely 
ignorant of the Greek, and but indifferently 
Killed in the Latin, where I can conſtrue no- 


thing but what is eaſy. I quitted the School at 


fifteen, and am one of that large Number, who, 
as | have obſerved in my Diſcourſe to the King, 
having been injudiciouſly inſtructed, and not un- 
derſtanding the Latin well enough, at their leay- 
ing School, to read an Author with Pleaſure, 
entirely neglet the Language from that Time, 
and come to loſe a Part even of the imperfect 

Knowledge they once had of it. 5 
But u hy ſhould this incapacitate a Man for 
writing his Mother-tongue with Propriety ? His 
not being well verſed in the different Languages, 
from which 1t is derived, renders him indeed 
unfit to compoſe a Dictionary, as it unquali- 
fies him for giving the Etymology of Words. 
But it by no Means renders him incapable of a 
Production of this Nature, provided his natural 
Ts Taſte 
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Taſte be ſufficiently good, and he have a Know- 
ledge of the Rules of Grammar and of the Idi- 
oms of the Tongue as it 1s ſpoken by his Coun- 
trymen in general, and an Acquaintance with 
the beſt Writers in it. 

A Man, who is fond of reading, naturally 
makes an Acquaintance with the beſt Writers, 
unleſs his Taſte be bad indeed; and he muſt be 
a great Dunce, that does not eably attain to the 
Knowledge of the Rules of Grammar. But 


whether my Taſte be ſo good as is requiſite for 


what I have undertaken, as alſo whether I am 
ſufficiently acquainted with the Idioms of the 
Tongue, muſt be left to be decided by the Work 
itſelf. As, on the one hand, it would ill become 
me to affirm that I have theſe Qualifications, ſo, 
on the other, if by a nauſeous Aﬀectation of 
Modeſty and Humility I ſhould declare or inti- 
mate that I believe J have them t, the Queſ- 
tion would naturally offer, Thy then have you 


given yourſelf this Trouble? 


Why indeed does any Man publiſh his 
Thoughts, if he believes himſelf unable to pro- 
duce what may be worth the Attention of the 
Public? Without any mention therefore of 
what I ſuppoſe my Qualifications to be, I ſhall 
only ſay that I firmly believe theſe Obſervations 
are, in general, juſt: And, as I take many of 
them to be new, I flatter myſelf my Performs 
#nce may be of ſome uſe. What Errors I have 
been guilty of I ſhall be glad to have pointed 
out tome: and wherever lam convinced of a Miſ- 
N take, 
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take, I will not fail to recant, ſhould my Book 
paſs through a ſecond Edition. But, though J 
were even infallible, it were to be wiſhed we had 
Performances of this kind by different Hands. 
Every juſt Obſervation does not occur to a- 

ny one Mind: and the Improprieties. that paſ- 
ſed unnoticed in one of theſe Productions, the 
Reader might find detected in another. I could 
indeed myſelf eaſily have made double che num- 
ber of Obſervations I here give the Public : but 
I choſe to ſee firſt how theſe would be received, 
not being willing to throw away too much La- 
bour. 

It will be eafily diſcovered that I have paid 
no Regard to Authority, I have cenſured even 
our beſt Penmen, where they have departed 
from what I conceive to be the Idiom of the 
Tongue, or where I have thought they violate 
Grammar without Neceſſity. Jo judge by the 
Rule of Tpſe dixit is the Way to perpetuate Er- 
ror. But don't let the Reader imagine me vain 
enough to ſuppoſe my own Stile preferable upon 
the whole, or at all equal to that of ſome of the 
Writers, whom J have thus criticiſed. 

Such as my Work is, it is entirely my own, 
and no other Perſon is acceſſary to whatever it 
contains liable to Cenſure. Not being acquaint- 
ed with any Man of Letters, I have conſulted 
Nobody. 

It will undoubtedly be thought range, when 
declare that I have never yet ſeen the folio E- 


ion of Mr. * s Dictionary: but, know- 
ing 
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MA 
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ing Nobody that has it, I have never been able 
to borrow it, and I have myſelf no Books ; at 
leaſt, not many more than what a Church-going 
old Woman may by ſuppoſed to have of devo- 
tional Ones upon her Mantle-piece; for, having 
always had a narrow Income, it has not been in 
my Power to make a Collection, without ſtrait- 
ening myfelf. Nor did Jever ſee even the A- 
bridgment of this Dictionary till a few Days 
ago, when, obſerving it inſerted in the Cata- 
logue of a Circulating Library where I ſubſcribe, 
J ſent for it. 

The Reader will perceive in the 104th Re- 
mark, that I take it for granted the s, which 
we uſe at the End of our Genitives, where they 
are not preceded by the Prepoſition of, is a 
Contraction of his: And I ſpeak of the Barba- 
riſm there is in ſuch Expreſſions as theſe—T hat 

Woman's Eftate, —T hoſe Men's Properties.—which 
I ſuppoſe to be Contractions of that Woman his E- 
ſtate, —thoſe Men his Properties. 

I perceive by the Grammar Mr. Fohnſon has 
prefixed to this Abridgment, that he 1s of Opini- 
on here is no Contraction; that Woman's is one 

0 Word only, and not two ; and conſequently that 
the Apoſtrophe was originally improper. His 
Argument hereupon ſtaggers me, I own; but 
ieee , 
++ Theſe Genitives ſays he, © are always 
* written with a Mark of Elifion, according to 
a long received Opinion that the 's is a Con- 
e traction of his, as T he Soldier's Valour for the 


«© Soldier his Valbur. But this cannot be the 6 
„tue Original, becauſe 's is put to female 5 
«cy Nouns, as Woman's Beauty, the Virgin's Deli- 
* cacy, and collective Nouns, as Women's Paſ= 
«© ſions, the Rabble's Infolence, the Multlitude's' Fol- 1 
« y. In all theſe Cafes it is PENG that his E 
© cannot be underſtood.” 1 
Here I am afraid Mr. Johnſon pays the World 
an undeſerved Compliment. ' I apprehend that, 
on the Contrary, nothing of this Nature can be 
too prepoſterous for Men to be guilty of. Let 
us confider an Expreſſion or two in the French 
Tongue. I! ne en et gueres falu ſignifies It wanted 
but little if it. Vet theſe Words, if we attend to the 
Senſe of each of them ſeparately, have no Meaning. 15 
Failli, which is the Participle of Faillir to be de- A 
ficient, was undoubtedly the Word originally uſed; | 
Whereas Falk is the Participle of Falotr To behove, 
Notwithſtanding this, falu is hereuſed by the whole 
French Nation, learned and ignorant. Fuilli 
would ſound uncouth; and a Man, to talk ea 1 
French, muſt talk Nonſenſe. 12100 8 
Again. An prix de fignifies in Company „ 
mtb But, without all Doubt, Aupres de, lite. © 
rally near to, was the original Expreftion: For | 
near to, to ſignify in Compariſon with, is a natu- 
ral way of packing, a Compariſon of two: Obs «* 
jects being beſt made, when they are placed rar | 
Zo each other, or Side by Side; whereas to the 
Price of, and at the Price of, which are the 
19 literal Meanings of au Prix de, are Nothing at 
1 all to the Purpoſe, Tet! is this Expreſſion: —_ au 
1:4 1 ria 
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Prix de become by far the moſt common of the 
two; aupres de, in the Signification of in Com- 
pariſon with, being almoſt confined to Oratory 
and Poetry. 

The Reader may likewiſe ſee what I have 
taken Notice of in Remark 37. 

From theſe and other Examples that might be 
brought, it is plain that the Abſurdity of an Ex- 
preſſion, as uſed in a certain Senſe, is no Proof 
at all that it has not been, or may not be, uni- 
verſally received in that Senſe. 

But perhaps it may not be difficult to give a 
Reaſon why this uting the Adjective his with 
female or with plural Nouns, tho' it me appear 
ſo very prepoſterous now, was originally not at 
all ſo. For we are to confider that Languages 


are not formed at once. We may reaſonably ſup- 


pole them to be at firſt little, if any Thing, bet- 
ter than the Sounds, which the moſt ſagacious 
Brute Animals make to each other. It is by 
Degrees only that Diſtinctions are made: where- 
fore it appears highly probable that in the crude 
Infancy of mf, if not of all the Languages that 


art or have been, the different Ideas, which we 


Engliſh expreſs by the Words he, ſhe, it and they, 
were expreſſed by one and the ſame Word. The 
French even at this Day, when their Language 
is become ſo copious and ſo refined, have no 
neuter Pronoun; and, to expreſs the it of the 
Engliſh, they uſe either il or elle, which Words 
fignify he & he. On the other Hand, they make 
a Diſtinction which we do not make ; for we uſe 

1 | the 
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&* Soldier is Valour.”" But this cannot be the 
true Original, becauſe-'s is put to female 
««* Nouns, as Woman's Beauty, the Virgin's Deli- 
66 cacy, and collective Nouns, as H/omen's Paſ- 
ions, the Rabble's Inſclence, the Multitude's' Fol- 
* ly, In all theſe Caſes it is A Ronen that his 
«© cannot be underſtood.” 

Here I am afraid Mr. Johnſon pays the World 
an undeſerved Compliment. ' I apprehend that, 
on the Contrary, nothing of this Nature can be 
too prepoſterous for Men to be guilty of. Let 
us confider an Expreſſion or two in the French 
Tongue. I! ne s'en e gueres falu ſigni fies It wanted 
but little if it. Vet theſe Words, if we attend to —_ 
Senſe of each of them ſeparately, have no Meaning. 
Failli, which is the Participle of Faillir to leck 
ficient, was undoubtedly the Word originally uſed; 
whereas Falk is the Participle of Faloir To behove, 1 
Notwithſtanding this, falu is here uſed by thewhole 1 
French Nation, learned and ignorant. Faille E 
would found uncouth ; and a Man, t to talk eaſy 
French, muſt talk Nenfenſe. 4 31 7 

Again. Au prix de ſignifies in Compari) 
5 But, without all Doubt, Aupres de, lite» 
rally near fo, was the original Expreffon. For 

ar to, to ſignify in Compariſon with, is à natu- 'Y 
ral way of uns, a Compariſon of two Obs  « 
jects being beſt made, when they are placed nean J 
Zo each other, or Side by Side; whereas to the 1 
Price of, and at the Price of, whith are the 3 
literal Meanings of au Prix de, are Nothing at Y 
all to the Purpoſe, Let! is this Expreſſion- 1 5 au 2 
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Prix de become by far the moſt common of the 
two; aupres de, in the Signification of in Com- 
pariſon with, being almoſt confined to Oratory 
and Poetry. | 

The Reader may likewiſe ſee what I have 
taken Notice of in Remark 37. 

From theſe and other Examples that might be 
brought, it is plain that the Abſurdity of an Ex- 
preſſion, as uſed in a certain Senſe, is no Proof 
at all that it has not been, or may not be, uni- 
verſally received in that Senſe. 

But perhaps it may not be difficult to give a 


Reaſon why this uting the Adjective his with 


female or with plural Nouns, tho' it may appear 
ſo very prepoſterous ow, was originally not at 
all fo. For we are to conſider that Languages 
are not formed at once. We may reaſonably ſup- 
poſe them to be at firſt little, if any T hing, bet- 
ter than the Sounds, which the moſt ſagacious 
Brute Animals make to each other. It is by 
Degrees only that Diſtinctions are made: where- 
fore it appears highly probable that in the crude 
Infancy of mg, if not of all the Languages that 
are or have been, the different Ideas, which we 
Engliſh expreſs by the Words he, ſhe, it and they, 
were expreſſed by one and the ſame Word. The 
French even at this Day, when their Language 
is become ſo copious and ſo refined, have no 
neuter Pronoun ; and, to. expreſs the it of the 
Englith, they uſe either il or elle, which Words 
fignify he & ſhe. On the other Hand, they make 
a Diſtinction which we do not make: for we uſe 
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&« Soldier his Valour. But this cannot be the 


* true Original, becauſe 's is put to female 
«c+ Nouns, as Woman's Beauty, the Virgin's Deli- 


* cacy, and collective Nouns, as /omen's Paſ- 
< /ions, the Rabble's Inſolence, the Multitude's' Fol- 
* ly, In all theſe Cafes it is Na ere that his 
cannot be underſtood.” 

Here I am afraid Mr. Johnſon pays the World 
an undeſerved Compliment. I apprehend that, 
on the Contrary, nothing of this Nature can bo 
too prepoſterous for Men to be guilty of. Let 
us confider an Expreſſion or two in the French 
Tongue. I! ne Sen et gueres falu fignifies It wanted 
but little if it. Vet theſe Words, if we attend to the 


Senſe of each of them ſeparately, have no Meaning. 


Failli, which is the Participle of Faillir to be de- 
ficient, was undoubtedly the Word originally uſed; 
whereas Falu is the Participle of Faloir To behove. 
Notwithſtanding this, falu is here uſed by the whole 
French Nation, learned and ignorant. Fuilli 
would ſound uncouth; and a Man, to talk n 
F reach, muſt talk Nonſenſe. - + 

Again. Au prix de ſignifies in Conparifin 
with, But, without all Doubt, Aupres de, lite 
rally near to, was the original Expreftion. For 
near to, to ſignify in Compariſon with, is a natu- 
ral way of PRES, a Compariſon of two Ob- 
jects being beſt made, when they are placed near 


to each other, or Side by Side; whereas to the 


Price of, and at the Price of, which are the 
| literal Meanings of au Prix de, are Nothing at 


all to the Purpoſe, LE is this Expreſſion, of au 


Prix 
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Prix de become by far the moſt common of the 


two; aupres de, in the Signification of in Com- 


pariſon with, being almoſt confined to Oratory 
and Poetry. 

The Reader may likewiſe ſee what I have 
taken Notice of in Remark 37. 

From theſe and other Examples that might be 
brought, it is plain that the Abſurdity of an Ex- 
preſſion, as uſed in a certain Senſe, is no Proof 
at all that it has not been, or may not be, uni- 
verſally received in that Senſe. 

But perhaps it may not be difficult to give a 


| Reaſon why this uting the Adjective his with 


female or with plural Nouns, tho' it may appear 
ſo very prepoſterous now, was originally not at 
all fo. For we are to conſider that Languages 
are not formed at once. We may reaſonably ſup- 
poſe them to be at firſt little, if any Thing, bet- 
ter than the Sounds, which the moſt ſagacious 
Brute Animals make to each other. It is by 
Degrees only that Diſtinctions are made: where- 
fore it appears highly probable that in the crude 
Infancy of mg, if not of all the Languages that 
are or have been, the different Ideas, which we 


_ Engliſh expreſs by the Words he, ſhe, it and they, 


were expreſſed by one and the fame Word. The 
French even at this Day, when their Language 
is become ſo copious and ſo refined, have no 
neuter Pronoun; and, to expreſs the it of the 
Englith, they uſe either il or elle, which Words 
ſignify he & he. On the other Hand, they make 
a Diſtinction which we do not make: for we uſe 
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me Word Hey both for the ils and for the elles of 
the French, making it maſculine and feminine, 
as well as neuter. 

Now, if our Anceſtors, in the Infancy of the 
Language, had but one Word for the Subſtan- 
tives he, ſhe and they, it follows almoſt of Courſe 
that they had likewiſe but one for the Adjectives 
his, her, and their. Conſequently, if they had 
the Sort of Expre:fion we now uf e, and, inſtead 
of ſaying the Houſe of the Man, ſaid the Man's 
Houſe, as a Contraction of the Man his Houſe, 
there was no Impropriety in ſay ing the Woman's 
Houſe and the Men's Houſes, as Contractions of 
the Woman his Houſe and the Men his Houſes : and 
we may ſuppoſe that afterwards, when the Words 
her and their were invented, the 7, the laſt Let- 
ter of theſe two Words, being leſs pliant and 
ductile, and not joining fo kindly with the Ends 
of Words in general as does the 5, this laſt Letter 
continued ſtill to be uſed where it was now be- 
come improper. 

I am not unapprized that, in Anſwer hereto, 
I may be told that I ſeem to beg a Queſtion, 
and that I go upon the Suppoſition that our An- 
ceſtors did really uſe this Way of ſpeaking, 
that Man his Houſe, for the Houſe of that Mam; 
* which Suppoſition,“ it will be added, is 
e unreaſonable, ſuch a Way of ſpeaking being 
"” ungrammatical and unnatural. No Conclu- 
* ſion can therefore be drawn from thents in 
„ Favour of any Propriety there once may have 
* been in placing the Adjeftive his after" * 
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e male, collective, or plural Nouns.” But to 
this I ſhould reply that, though ſuch a Way of 
Tpeaking be ungrammatical, and may therefore 
to Grammarians appear at fir? View unnatural, 
it is a natural, a very natural Way of ſpeaking 
among an ignorant People, whoſe Language is 
not yet brought into any Form, and who may 
be ſuppoſed to expreſs their Thoughts to each 
other much in the Manner in which we talk to 
Babies: and it is not to be imagined that, in 
improving the Engliſh Language, our later An- 
ceſtors, the more immediate Deſcendants of 
our remote Forefathers, have baniſhed all the 
rude Idioms 1t contained. 

The French to this Day have a Way of 
ſpeaking, which is ſomething ſimilar. Inſtead of 
ſaying Is your Father at Home? Is that Afair 
ended ? they ſay Your Father, is he at Home? 
That Aſair, is it ended? where Father and Hf. 
fair are Nominatives without any Verb. Nay, 


we ourſelves likewiſe, where we would ſpeak 


with an Emphaſis and be particularly intelligi- 
ble, often uſe Expreſſions of the ſame Turn. A 
Counſellor in pleading, inftead of T hat Man 
did: fo and ſo, would not ſcruple to ſay, T hat 
Man he did fo and ſo, and, in queſtioning a Wit- 
neſs, inſtead of Is the Priſoner at the Bar the very 
Man? The Priſoner at the Bar, is he the very 


Man? 


bo Mr. Folnſon proceeds thus. We ſay like- 
©, wiſe the Foundation's Strength, the Diamond's 
* Luftre, the IVinter's Severity, But in theſe * 
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« ſes his may be underſtood, he mY his having 
been formerly applied to Neuters, in the 
Place now ſupplied by it and it's. Dn 
This ſeems to favour my above Conjetturk 
that he and his were originally applied likewiſe 
to Females: of which if we have no Example 
in any of the Writings of our Anceſtors, the 
Reaſon may be that the Word ſhe was invented 
long before it, and at a Time too remote for 


any of their then Writings to have come down 


to us. What makes it highly probable that, 
ſuppoſing the Word he to have been o originally 
maſculine, feminine and neuter, ſhe is the ſenior 
of it, is that, there being a far greater Like- 
neſs between Males and Females, who are ca- 
pable of the ſame Actions and liable to the ſame 
Accidents with each other, than between Males 
and Neuters, the Word he was much more fre- 


quently miſunderſtood, when ſpoken of a Male 
or of a Female, than when ſpoken of any Neu- 
ter Object; od conſequently a feminine Pro- | 


noun became ſo much the more neceſſary. 

So far then, in my Apprehenfion, there ſeems 
to be no Ground to believe or to ſuſpect that 
this s is not a Contraction of the W ord his. © But 
Mr Johnſon adds as follows. | 

This Termination of the Nolin” deere to 


* conſtitute a real Genitive indicating Poſ- 


c ſeſlion. It i Is derived to us from thoſe who 


0 declined 8 8 a Smith | 15011 a 
*« Smith Smiths ; and ſo in two 'offier of 
* their tered Da, ; 

Here 
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Here is indeed, to all Appearance, an Ob- 


jection to the common Opinion; but how far it 


militates I cannot judge, knowing nothing of the 
Language, from whence the three W ords , are 


taken, which, in the Paſſage juſt quoted, are 
inſerted where I have left blank Spaces. Nor 


do I know all the Letters, nor evea what the 
Language is. But I ſuppoſe it to be the Saxon. 
I perceive, however, that the plural Number and 
the Genitive of the Singular end with the ſame 
Letter, which J ſuppolc to be an s. This, as I 
ſald before. ſtaggers, if it does not abſolutely 
convince me. Bur then I ſhould be glad to know 
whether that Language has the Word is in the 
ſame Signification that it bears in our's, or any 


other Monoſyllable ending with an s, and that 


has no other Conſonant. If ſo, the s at the End 
of the Genitive in ſome of the Declenſions of 


that Language, may not improbably be a Con- 


traction of ſuch Word, and therefore we have 
ſtill the ſame Reaſon as before to conſider that 
Letter at the End of the Engliſh Genitive as a 
Contraction of his. 


Mr Folmſon adds „It is a further Confirma- 


« mation of this Opinion, that in the old Poets 


both the Genitive and the Plural were longer 


by a Syllable than the original Word. Knitis 


<« for Knight” in Chaucer, Leavis for Leaves in 


Spencer. 


If Plurals and Genit' ves thus lengthened are 


to be found only in Poets, this Argument does 
not t ſeem to be of any great Weight, conſidering 


the 
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the Liberties Poets are apt to take either to ſoft- 
en or to animate their Stile. 

Upon the Whole, I know not well what to 
think of the Matter, but am rather inclined 
to take it ſtill in the Light that I have hitherto 
done. Nor do I ſee why the Notion that a cer- 
tain Letter, often occurring at the End of Words, 
1s a Contraction of another Word, ſhould become 


xli. 


ſo univerſal, if it was not really ſo. 


I ſhall only add that it is ſome Mortification 
to me not to be entirely of the ſame Opinion 
with Mr Johnſon, whom I ſuppoſe to be a Man 
of as good Senſe as any in the Kingdom, and 
whoſe Abilities I honour. 

In the beginning of the Diſcourſe to His Ma- 
jeſty, I have ſaid that our Writers abound with 
Incorrectneſſes and Barbariſms; for which J 
there ſuppoſe the Eſtabliſhment of an Aca- 
demy of Belles Lettres might in a great 
Meaſure be a Cure. I make no Doubt that the 
Academy of Paris has contributed not a little 
to the refining the French Tongue, there being 
an amazing Difference between the French of a 
hundred and ten Years ago and that of forty 
Years before. The former is quite modern, 
the other an antiquated Language. It was (I 
think) about the Year 1633 that Academy 
was inſtituted, The Members of it have not 
been however quite ſo active as they ought in 
their Endeayours to aboliſh barbarous Ex- 
preſſions. Can we ſuppoſe that, if all who have 
ever belonged to that Academy had cue 
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both in ſpeaking and in writing, rejected the 
abſurd Phraſes of % gueres falu and au Prix de 
mentioned above, and perſiſted in pronouncing 
and writing failli and aupres de, can we ſuppoſe, 
I fay, eſpecially ſo many of theſe Academicians 
being celebrated Authors, that theſe laſt Ex- 
preſſions would not long before now have be- 
come univerſal ? One Man alone, who oppoſes 
a whole Nation, by perſiſting in what is in it- 
ſelf ever ſo right, for the moit part makes him- 
ſelf ridiculous. But ſuch a reſpectable Body as 
this would have a great Weight. The Mem- 
bers would keep one another in Countenance ; 
and the World, conſcious of their having Reaſon 
on their Side, and being at the ſame Time awed 
by their Authority, would not fail to concur 
with them and to follow their Example. Who 
can imagine that the Latin-tongue would have 
ſo degenerated as it did between the Time of 
Cicero and that of Seneca, had there been in Rome 
a numerous Society of Men of Parts and Learn- 
ing, who had ſet themſelves as a Barrier againſt 
the Admiſſion of unnatural or ill- ſounding Ex- 
preſſions, and had endeavoured not only to main- 
tain but even to improve the Purity and Elegance 
of Stile of the Auguſtan Age? 
If therefore an Academy of Belles Lettres 
Thould ever be formed in London, it were to be 
wiſhed that the Members, among whom we 
mvuft ſoppoſe will of Courſe be the fineſt Writers 
of the Age, would, whenever they concur in 
Opinion that an anomalous Expreſſion has no- 
thing 


Language at the {ame Lime ſeem to want 2 
a ee to convey the Sentiment, WhO 
o fit f 


this Academy, which, as I have fad in m 
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thing of ce upaccountable Pleafingnoſs, which 
irregülar Phraſes, ſometimes have, but, on 


contrary, an aukward Abſurdity that will alway's, 


are us in the Face, that they would, I fay,. 


{hs 


come to a Reſolution among themſelves never, | 


to make uſe. of ſuch Exprefſion. Should the, 
a 
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or the inventing it as theſe People, a Part. 
of, whole; very Trade is Elegance and Propriety, 
of Diction? The Reſt of the Nation, according. 
to, what I ſaid before, would not fail to follow, 


them, ſooner or later, in their Uſe of the one 
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and Diſuſe of the other. 


This and the inventing ſingle Words of a pleaſ- 
" - Wilde ; * , * an 4 
ing Sound to expreſs Idcas, for which ws haye 
no elegant Phraſes, ſeem to be the moſt that can. 
be done for the improving anold and ſettled Lan- 
guage : for, as to the new- moulding it and al- 
tering its general Form, it is a Thing impoſſible. 
Should a certain Number of Gentlemen of 


1 
7 


our two Univerſities be admitted Members, of 


$, d 
courſe to the King, ſeems to be no, more than 
what Good-Manners would require,; they, might 
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de little leſs uſeful than if they refided. here, 2. 


Correſpondence being ſo cafily Kept vp BYE 
them and the Members living in Landon, F They, 


might preſently give their ſeyeral, Opinions 


upon an) Thing ſtarted here, and, in their, Tur 
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Were ſuch an Academy really ſubfiſting, and 
(what has been often talked of) a new Theatre 
erected in London, it would be a Satisfaction, 
as J apprehend, to all Perſons of Tafte to have 
that T heatre in ſome Degree under the Direc- 
tion of the Members of this Academy. If Play- 
ers were obliged to hearken to the Admonitions of 
Mea fo judicious as we are to ſuppoſe moſt of 
theſe Members would be, they would not run 
riot and be guilty of the ftrange Abſurdities 
they often are. I have given in my Remarks an 
Inſtance or two of the groſs Ignorance of ſome 
of them in their making uſe of improper Words. 
Theſe perhaps are not Actors of the higheſt Re- 
putation. But even the moſt eminent among 
them, and fuch as the World is complaiſant e- 
nough” to call firſt-rate 1 will ſome- 
times turn all Senſe ropſy-turvy by an injudici- 
ous elivery. Othello "A s to Fago, 
"Fr yet to Wien (which, e 1 know that booſt. 
ing is an Honour, 1 ſhall promulgate) I fetch my 
Le and Being from Men of Royal Siege. 
= an any T hing be more intelligible than this? 
; Ons Ro: th imagine every Perſon, not deſti- 
© tute of Underſtanding, muſt ſee at firſt Sight 
that theſe Words, placed in their natural Order 
and without any Attempt at a Pomp of Diction, 
ſtand thus, *Tis yet to know ] fetch my Life and 
Being from Men of royal Siege; which T ſhall pro- 
mulgate, when I know'that boaſting i is an Honour. 
And * the Juſt and judicious Vin, as he was 
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I | all EP many * ears before his Retreat. 
pronounced this as though the Words I ſhall pro- 
mulgate were not included in the Parentheſis, 
but belonged to 1 fetch my Life and Being. For 


Iaſtance, 


"Br. Jet to know, cwhich, when 1 know that 
boaſting is an Honour) T ſhall promulgate I fetch my 
Life an being from Men of Royal Siege : which is 
as much as to fay, Tig yet to know T jhall promul- 


gate that J ach my Life and Being from Men of 


Royal Hege: which, when ] know that boaſting Is 
an Honour, and is as complete Nonſenſe as It is 
poſſible to utter. 

Lady Brute, after ſome Altercation with hey 
Huſband, ſays to him, hat is the Reaſon that 
wu uje me as you do of late? It once was atherwiſe. 
ve ou married me for Love. Mrs Pritchard, uſed, 
in pronouncing theſe laſt Words, to lay the Em- 

haſes upon me and Love—you married ME for 
bre, Herein ſhe quite altered Lady Brute's 

enſe. She ſhould have laid them upon married 
2 Lore, By her laying an Em halte upon NE, 
the Teem'd to make a Com ark 1 between” his 
Motive for marrying her 50 his Motive for 
marrying ſome former Wife ; which 15 wrong. 
Lady Brute ought to pronounce theſe Words in 
a Manner that exprefles the Difference, between 
his now Treatment of her, and his Treatment "of 


her at the Time he marricd her. Sir 1 indeed | 


in his Reply, ought to put an | Emphaſis upon me. 
He makes Ruger And you me for t Mb 0 t te 


sought to be three Emphafes, one Upon you, a- 
: N nother 
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nother upon me, and the third upon Maney: x for 
is YOU ſtands oppoſed to her XUU, his XE to 
her ME, and lis Mo x Ex to her Lovs. 

In the Play of Meaſure for Meaſure, Angelo, 
Vice-gerent of the Duke of emma, during the 
feigned Abſence of this Duke, impriſons Claudio, 
a. young Gentleman, and thieatefic him with 
Death; but ſignifies to Iſabella, Sifter of Claudio, 
that, if ſhe will yield herſelf up to his Embraccs, 
he will give her Brother both his Life & Liberty. 
Tabella, expreſſing 20 Claudis her Indignation at 
this Propoſal, ſays 


Oh, were it but my Life, I'd thrœm it down for 


yur Deliverance as frankly as a Pin. 


Mrs. Cibber, in pronouncing this, always laid 
a ſtrong Emphaſis upon my, and ſunk her Voice 
upon Life; by which the deſtroyed the Senſe of 
what ſhe faid. The Emphaſis ought to be laid 
not upon my, but upon Life : for the Meaning is 
I would mot willingly give my LIFE to ſave you, 
but can't conſent to give up my HONOUR. 
Now, if admired Actors are capable of miſ- 
apprehending Paſſages ſo very plain and intelli- 
gible, what Room for Cenfure muſt we ſuppoſe 
there is in the Performance of their Inferiors ! 
And is it right to ſuffer theſe People thus to 
mangle the Drama ? A Theatre ſhould be con- 
ſidered in the Light of a public School. No- 
thing ſhould. be delivered there but with the ut- 
molt;  Propriety and Preciſion : and there ought 
10 be Appeared T certain Number of Men of 
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Approved Parts and Judgment, authoriſed to 
take Cognizance of the Foote of theſe Actors, 
and to oblige them to correct themſelves. "I am 
as ſenfible as any Man can be of the real Merit 
of Garrick. His Talents both for Comedy and 
Tragedy are amazing. In many Scenes of the 
lattter he is even tranſporting. But to admire” the 
ole of his Performance is to be ſtark blind. 
Among other Circumſtances, the Stage would 
Have no little Obligation to him for having ba- 


Infhed the ſtiff Manner, in which Prologues were 


2 rmerly delivered, if what he has introduced in 
?ithe Room of it were not likewiſe cenſurable. 
El. acting the Senſe of every Word has * 
I, as The: Cibber has already obſerved, 
much of the Pantomime, and is very — 1 
in every Character but that of a Buffoon. But 
it is no uncommon Thing for People to become 
* Unnatural by over- acting Nature. Geſtute ought 
to aſſiſt and ſupport Speech, but not * bear an 
equal Part with it. - ro I] 
How often, and yet to how little Purpoſe = 
[Garrick been reproved for making a full St 
the middle and at the End of Lines in: Tragbey, 
klether there be any Stop in che Senfe ut not: 
by which he fo W e wap Nonſenſe of 
2\phat lie utter 2s K fl asvfg 
1 could never Acilire nun as many People 
have 'alway's done, in Ranger and Benedic. By 
-"to6/great Deſire of appearing natural And eaſy, 
He throws a Townels inte both theſs Characters; 


and Re makes te former Which in itfelf is a 
+ very 
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very inſignificant one, quite nauſeous and con- 


temptible. 


In Arclir he is in ſome Meaſure guilty of the 
ſame Fault: and he does not make this Charac-- 


ter Y far ſo elegant a one as the Poet intended 


it. In ſome of the Scenes too he plays the Buf- 


oon. He ſeems to make a Jeſt of Aimipell in 
his Manner of lighting him to his Chamber: 


which Circumſtance might be ſufficicnt to give 


an Innkeeper (for Boniface is preſent) a ſuſpicion 
that they are not really Maſter and Servant. 
Where, he breaks in upon Lady Bountiful, Mrs 
Sullen and Dorinda, and informs them of his 
Maſter's ſudden Illneſs, inftead of behaving ſo 
as to make the old Lady believe the IIlneſs real, 


which it is his Buſineſs to do, he plays the antic 


in ſuch a Manner that ſhe muſt be an old Wo- 


man indeed not to ſuſpect 1 it feigne. 
In the Part of Bayes, in which he ſo. highly 


0 5 the Shilling-Gallery, he is too much 4 


Merry Andrew, and exhibits little or nothing 


_ the delicate Abſurdity of the Character, ex- 


* in the lirſt Scene, which he does admi- 
* Well. 7301 $6739 1 A 561 '{ 


An Actor often wrongly concludes, from his 


| 2 made an Audience laugh, that he has 


given that Audience Pleaſure. Ignorant People 


. {and of fuch conſiſts the Bulk of all large Aſſem- 
plies not compoſed of ſelected Perſons) will fre 


quently | laugh where they ſee. prepoſterous Ac- 
dans or hear prepoſterous Thoughts, though they 


| ich no Pleaſure, ab all: cut, Perceiving there is 


4 
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Jeſt] intended, and not knowing but there, may. 
really bea Jeſt in the Caſe, they laugh for fear 
of having their Underſtanding called in Queſ- 
tion. I. am convinced that Garrick would pleaſe 
more, much more, than he now does, if he made 
the Character of Archer more elegant, and did 
not play the Buttoon in any one Scene, though 
perhaps Nobel y would laugh, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, Nobody would affect to laugh, Let 
any Man of Senſe read The Stratagem, and he 
Will find Nothing to laugh at in what comes from 
eher, though the whole of what he ſays excites 
| chearfulneſs, and not a few of his Speeches ma 
raiſe a Smile. As to the Character of Bayes, it 
15 What not every one is capable of entering into; 
and, if The Rehearſal were play'd in a juſt Man- 
ner, and not made a Bartlemy-Fair Entertain- 
ment, the Mob of the Audience would think it 
ſad Stuff. This Comedy is ſpoilt,, to all Peo- 
ple of T aſte, not only 1 Bayes' 8 acting the 
Merry Andrew, but by 90 wrong Conception 
of thoſe who perform the Parts of the Players. 
The Author intended theſe Players as Men of 
tolerable Underſtanding, and capable of ſeeing 
the Abſurdity of Bayes : : which. Circumſtance 


ing: whereas the 1 100 who 995 theſe big 
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IVoington, that was the Beginner of a ſtrangely. 
improper and very priggiſh Way of going off 
the Stage at the Concluſion of a Scene : but they 
were both early in it, and ſet a bad Exam- 
ple to the Reſt of the Players, many of whom 
have been injudicious enough to imitate them. 
An Actor ought to maintain his theatrical Cha- 
racter till he is entirely out of Sight of the Audi- 
ence. Garrick ought not to be Garrick till the 
Scenes hide him. Inſtead of this, Mrs Jo Nag 
ton and he took it into their Heads long ago, how 
ſerious ſoever the Part were that they were play- 
ing, to trip off the Stage with a bridled Mit 
and an affected alertnets. If ore had a Min 
to be ill-natured, one might ſuppoſe” this was in 
order to give the Spectators an Idea of the 
Livelineſs of their private Character. Mrs 
Cibber was ſometimes guilty of the ſame Fault: , 
but Mrs Pritchard never was. x 

"Tis now many Years ago that Garrick intro- 
duced among his Actors (for they are too impli- 
cit to ſuppoſe any Thing can be wrong which they 
ſee him do) another ſtrange, and, in my Opinion, 
very uncouth Habit, viz. the raiſing the two Heels 
alternately, ſo as ta have continually either the one b 
or the other of the Feet reſting upon its F. orepart. | 


I have ſome Sufpicion that he was adviſed o 


this by ſome not- rightly -conceiving Painter or, 
Sculptor. *Tis true that to ſtand equally upon ; 
the two Legs is ungraceful. This is the Poſture” 
of old and of weakly People. Thoſe, who are, 
young : and ng lellom ſtand in that Manner, 
unlefs 
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unleſs they are, remar kably auk wa rd. | Where 


* 


we, thus reſt chiefly upon one Leg, the Knee f 
the other Side of the Body becomes of Courſe 


2 l bent: an6., if we rails the He of Wat” 
Side from off the Ground, it becomes ftifl more 
bent. Now this waving Poſition of the T high, 
Leg and Foot, has its Beauty: and, at the ſame. 
Time, the thus reſting chiefly on one Leg cauſes 
ſomething of. that waving in the whole Perſon., 
It ĩs not without Reaſon that Hogarth in his Aa- 
ly/is.calls the fomewhat-curving Line the 5 line. of 
Beauty: for ſtrait Lines in the Shape of the Bo- 
dies of Animals and in their Attitudes are diſa- 
reeable. | Accordingly, the antient Sculptors, | 
whole Ideas of Beauty appear to have been ſo 4 
juſt, have taken Care to avoid theſe ſtrait Lines, ? 
cannot help thinking, however, that herein 
they have ſometimes departed a little from Na- 
ture, and that, in contriving for their Figures 
this waving Attitude, they have here and there ö 
fallen into an Exceſs : Witneſs, among the reſt, 4 
L. here ſpeak to thoſe only who have ſome 7 
nowledge of the antique Statues) him of the 
two Brothers, Caſtor and Pollux, whoſe Hand is 


placed upon the other's Shoulder. Perhaps. too 4 
the fine Figure of Autinous may be a little faulty 4 
in this Reſpect. As for that Maſter-piece, La- 
coon and his two Sons, the extreme bodily Pain, FU 

they are {oppoſed to be in, is a ſufficient Plea 5 


, 
— * 


4 for the Violence of their Contorſions. But, if 1 
75 the antient Sculptors have now and, then made 
| the Attitudes of their Figures fomewhat more 


"I | waving 


{a 
0 e "of the Drury- 
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a 120 Vater f. will warrant, modern 


Pas been guilt f"6r thes 
in at FAN ae as Btegt 71 858 N 
ane Actors fers“ 
tigne ibo and whic ch 'T haye fald 1'fufp Seto 
ls en 8 "firſt owin © the Advice * "bas" 
ors Sculptor, it is à vety aukWard One?! 
Wb Care not to ſtand equally upon che two! 
. a unleſs it be in the Character of àn da! 
Fol or Woman, Is indeed right. But te 
185 ing the two. Heels alterhately, ahd refting 
lo many Seconds chiefly upon '6## bez 
and rhen fallmg into the Counter-poBtion o 
the Tame Space of Time, is Riff un. unnatural;! 
and has a diſagreeable Air of Studiedueſs. Theres 
are many different Poſitions, in which the Legs 
may be placed; and here, as in all the rift & 
is De nden. an Actor ought to ardid 700 
W an enefs. e. yorl 
Before 1 cenclude upon this Article, let me 
obſerve. that, i in Nailding, the Hee! ought „ela 
dom to be raiſed, and never for any length of 


Tins +2 0 LEON: 900 1⁰ raiſed 1 15  ynnaFural; ber) 
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ball Ne eck Be taiſed, ought to be drawn 


back; and Reber 15 advance farther chan; hor 


even, [5 juatly with, 13 other Footy! theſe two 


tio s beitig | unnat al and th gtaceful; Maſen 
was ec | 
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me in Mind of a Horſe advancing” one of his 
Fore- legs, and reſting it lightly upon his Toe; 
which the poor animal does to relieve a tender 
Foot. When | ſay that the Heel ought never to 
continue raiſed for any length of Time, I mean, 
unleſs the Body be partly ſuſtained by ſomething 
upon which the Perſon leans : for in this Caſe 
the chiefly-ſupporting Leg bears ſo much the 
leſs Weight. There is a fine antique Statue of 
à Faun leaning, and playing upon a Flute, with 
one Foot thrown over the other and reſting upon 


it's Forepart; which makes a very pleaſing Poſ- 


ture, and gives the Figure a ſtriking Air of Eaſe 
and naturalneſs. Ken eh 118: 10-310 6 
- Having taking the Liberty thus publickly to 
cenſure this celebrated Actor, whom upon the 
whole I very greatly admire, it ſeems but juſt that 
I ſhould at the ſame Time publickly confeſs my- 
felf under an Obligation to him, he having, du- 
xing the two Seaſons immediately preceding tlie 
Time of his going abroad, granted me the Li- 
berty of his Houſe. He does not know me o- 
therwiſe than by Name; but, being apprized 
that I was a great Lover of theatrical Entertain- 
ments, and ſuſpecting, without Doubt, that I 
could ill afford Money for Pleaſure, he caufed 
it to be ſignified to me that I might fend to him 
r Orders for any Part of the Houſe as often as 
Ppledfed. 0 em e 5764 ens A ton 
This Obligation was the chief Cauſe of my 
committing to the Flames, ſoon after, à great 
Number of Remarks, hat J had b 2 
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for four-or five Years upon the ſeveral Perform- 
ances of our Players; and which I had intended 
to digeſt and to publiſh. But I was more ſeru- 
pulous then than I have ſhewn myſelf now, and 
was unwilling to criticiſe a Man to whom I ſtood 


indebted. I have heartily repented of it fince : 


for either I flatter myſelf, or I ſhould have made 
many Obſervations that would have been of ſome 
Uſe; a Thing, of which I am convinced the 
Author of the Roſciad was utterly incapable. 
This was a ſuperficial Fellow, who, being puſt 
up by the injudicious Applauſes of the Public, 
became at length the moſt inſolent and inſuffer- 
able of all Coxcombs. His Underſtanding was 
trifling : he had a ſmall Share of Wit, and a 
middling Talent for Verfification. What is to 
be thought of the Judgment of a Man, who 


makes a bare Mention of that excellent Come- 


dian Jates, and that rather with an Appearance 
of Diſeſteem than otherwiſe, and is at the ſame 
Time an Admirer of the noiſy, unmeaning 
Blakes ? But this is not to be wondered at in a 
Critic, who, while he defpiſes Maſon, looks up- 
on 1t5yd as a Poet and a Genius; Lloyd, whoſe 
Works may not improperly be called A chymical 
Extract wa Infipidity———the very Quinteſſence. 
F'' Nothingneſs. | gr of 13.97 
Had. Lever reduced into Form and publiſhed 
theſe Remarks I have juſt mentioned, I ſhould 
have been much more ag of my Encomiums 
upon ſeveral admired Performers, among others, 
up. Dur Mrs. Cibber, and Mrs. Weoffngton, 


than 


* 
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than the World i in general has been. As to the 


hft of theft three, orig the was 'undeniabb 
capital 1 In ſome yery few Characters, articular 
ly in Lady Dainty and Clariſſa in T he Seekuh, 
1 Fake upon her as one of the falſeſt RAC mot 
Snatyal Actreſſes I had ever feen. n 

AVI N e. gone from my principal Sade 
in this Preface, and rambled much, I 
Mall continue to ramble on, and, as I have been 
always a lover of Pictures as well as of theatri- 
cal Entertainments, and have made the Theory 

of Painting in ſome Meaſure my Study, ſhall 


here fet down my Qpinion in general or about 


a Score of ſuch of our modern Artiſts as I con- 
2 to be among the beſt; after premiſing 
that | I form my Notions of them” from ſuch of 
their Pictures only as. haye appeared i in the Pub- 
lic Exbibitions, having never been at their 
Houſes, and that I haye no Anquaiutance with 
any of them, nor even any Knowledge of their 
Characters otherwiſe than as Painters,” and con- 
ſequent! 7 may be ſuppoſed 1 to ſpeak without Pre- 
judlice. | ham mention them without any 8 Or- 
1 * and juſt. as they occur to my Mind. 
We have no Engliſh Painter now livin 


18981 


"whoſe Productions are more perfect! in their Kind 


than the Moonlight Sea- 7 75 75 Ren of 
EFEretton: Ground, Maſimin 109 72 9 to ob- 
ſerye, by his Pi, tures beit 18 all Ay or Sale, 
| that, they. Are not in the Re veſt” they deſtrye 5 
he: for he is a much better Painter "th Come, 


whom 


FF 


Reynolds, Thefe Children of his have a fir kits 
and a moſt pleafing Nativeneſs. ; 


RA AB BF 4 & E, xxvil. 
whom the Diſtributers of Prizes at the Arti-and- 


Seientes have brought into high Repute. This 


Man's Works will one Day or another be i in Ef- 
teem, when that Efteem (alas!) will be of: no 
Service to their Author. 5 
Cotes is undoubtedly our beſt Paiates in Cty. 
ens, and one of our beſt in Oil. In the Pictures 
of Children he fucceds better than Sir Js 


Garnfboraugh is one of our beſt Porerait- 
bunter, ö 
One of our beſt Laiiifeaps- Painters is | Don 
of Birmingham, His Pictures are well coloured 
and very pleaſing. 
Our very beft perhaps is Marlow, He has 


Nl a happy Talent for painting Buildin 
But his Water, of I recollect right, has but kn 


1 ruth, and is not tranſparent. | 


For Truthof Colouring we have hardly any Min 
that beats "Bimer of Farnham. He ſeems likewiſe 
to be almoft univerſal; the human Face, Fruit, 


dead Fiſh, Birds ;——ſearce any T hing comes 


amiſs to him. At the fame Time, he works, 0 


all Appearance, with great Facility: Indeed! 1 


fear too much! in a Hurry; for his Pencil is harſh, 

though. it 1s Iight and free. Neither has * 

much Idea Fe of Compoſiti tion or of Clear- 

i Obſcure: 5 71 though Nature has given h him a 
Ta 


eat deal o len he will never be a true 
e fl he bas more Patience to blend his 
Egigurs, till he Places! his Objects ſo as to pleaſe 
| the 
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the Eye, and gives more Force and more Har- 
mony to his Pictures ty: the Means of n 
and Shadow. LN Zi 

(The large Candle-light piece oxkibited * 
Years ago by right of Derby, where an Orrery 
was introduced, and for which one of our No- 
blemen was faid to have given two Hundred 
Guineas, was but an indifferent Picture, what- 
ever Encomiums were - beſtowed upon it. There 
was no great Truth in the colouring, - and the 
Pencilling was ſomewhat heavy. The two 
Lamp-Lights, that he exhibited laft Year, were 

much better. Perhaps he 1s improved fince he 
painted the large Picture. Perhaps too he has 
more Talent for painting Figures of a-moderate 
Size than for painting large ones. If ſo, he 
would do well to confine himſelf to thoſe. Why 
thould a Man be a bad Painter Wen he 0 ins 
a god one? 
After Cates, our beſt "E WSU: in ai 7 
perhaps our only good one) is Mis Read. She 
Hkewiſe paints very well in Oil. Her Pencil 
ling is free and eaſy, and her Colouring has 4 
great deal of Truth. There is a Natordels in 
her Children, as well as in Cotes's ; but leſs of it; 
and herein ſhe ſeems to be his Imitator. = 8 

Paul Sandby's' Views are very good. 

The View from the Gun- Wharf at Partſmadt; 
eee laſt Year by Dominic Serres,”; was an 
excellent Picture; "aid the Engliſh Man of Wag 
chaſing ene Obebeck was ln inferior 
any, 1 hing, 2936 En il 903 10 f 
IAI ; Mrs, 
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ſome Honour to our Nation. | Fam 
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Mrs. Kauffman has a very conſiderable Talent 


for Hiſtory-Painting. Her Compoſitions are 


good : her Taſte in Drawing the human Figure 
ſeems to be better than that of any other Hiſtory- 


Painter we have; and ſhe has a great Share of 


Expreſſion. It would be happy if ſhe could get 
rid of a certain Grey neſs of Colouring, which 
g a Coldneſs to her Picture. 
J am apprehenfive, from their Nan 0 that 
the two Painters laſt mentioned are Foreigners. 
Were they Natives of England, they would do 
We have ſome very tolerable Painters in Mi- 
nature : but the beſt in that Way, beyond all 
Compariſon, is F Y: He 18 indeed 7 an a 


mirable one. dei 
I was in hopes s ſome eam ago, om Callt- 8 


ſoür Pictures of the Courting a young Lady, the 
Carry ing her off, and the two Scenes after Mar- 


riage, that we were going to have an excellent 
Painter in the humorous Stile. T hoſe Pieces, 
though but indifferently coloured, were very 
good in Regard to Invention, and admirable for 


the ſuſtneſs of Expreſſion in the Countenances. 


But the Hopes I then conceived are diſappoint- 


ed. He has ſince fallen into all the ridiculous 


Exaggerations and the falle Humour of the worft 
Productions of Hogarth, to whom, from the four 
Pieces juſt mentioned, I expected to fee him 


greatly: ſupefior. His Teaching grown People to 


dance, his Maſter: kiffing the Servant=Maid; and 
others of the like Kind, arc ecm _ Ug- 


N line ſs 
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5 with Propriet and Juſteict 
a Painter ee e ol 


fis aur Habit into which he is fallett, an Rat 


die ume Jie, to ſoſten bis Pencil," and toe. 
ded vor at more Truth in colouring: alict at tlie 
Artiffce of Clear-obſcure? He is much willatks 

a he-imagine, from the Example" of Ig 
fo Ny -Gat tele Things are not as accelſary im 
Pbimings as in all others. 7 dud 
299 produces nò more great Hiſtory Pa lip 
2 8 often *Ktmed;- the has itil 1 
Bs excellent» Artiſts, | Many of Lacc gels 
— re ihr onparable. X Thetwolarge Tra 
He exhibited laſt Year are worth any Maney 
VE ai gives a tolerable lib enefs of our Acts 
tz in*patticular Scenes in Comedy. Rut, thy? 
Re tt & Tame Lime e or 2 1 


Pencil is free, ets. is often a Frigi 
Ovuiitengaces, that is very Len 
Et Countenances hi Frigidity 
. 18. for one Inſtance,' Beard! 
the nes in Love in dV 90 
8 This Paigter makes uſt of K 
1 whichT would caütioh AIG 
A beter tô preferve in his Pia! 
Cell, v ben ; 4 Thing negeſſt 
Aibits 5 eee 
uifagret eee 
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who, to preſerve this Union, make NY, Object 
+ enters into the, Vonkeſtian of theig 
CULT 3: [1.3% — 345 9#_ 
8 { of Colour is the Refuge of Men 
who are not Maſters of their Art . Seen 
colouring, and yet are conſcious that all jarring 
of Colours is to be avoided : and true it ks that 
a Man of little Judgment, that were to intro- 
duce into a Picture many different and ſtrong 
Colours, would almoſt certainly make that Pic? 
ture diſagreeable by a Chant and Gawdineſa 
void of all Harmony. But the greateſt, Color- 
iſts (ſuch as Titian, Rubens, Vandyke, and a few 
others of the Venetian and Flemiſh Schools) by 
their Knowledge of the Agreement or Diſagree4 
ment of different Colours with each other, have 
been able to introduce into their Pictures many 


ſtrong and lively Colours, that give thoſe Pic- 


tures a Strikingneſs and a Vigour, and at the 
ſame Time to preſerye all the Fine and Suat 


vity that are peceſſary. 
T be Pons exhibited, laſt Year by 8 
rep ſenting a Smith hearkening to a Piece 
s related hy a Taylor, (of which the Hint 


one, and much ſuperior to the Productions of a 
art. The, igures are correctly. drawn. 
79 Is. 1005 ny 125 has à very to- 
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Countenances: are, -haweyer, exceptionable. That 
of the Taylor is. very much ſo. The Painter has 
made this Face diſguſtingly ugly, and there is no 
looking at it without Pain. Uglineſs (as I ſaid bes 
fore) is falſe Humour. He might have given his 
Taylor all the nincompoop Character Nhat we 
commonly aſcribe to Taylors, (chough, by the 

Way I know no Reaſon for our aſcribing that 
Character to them) without making him at all 
ugly The Smith likewiſe in his Sur prize opens 
his: Ky es ſo as to diſcover the whole Itis; which 
Faun, a Ghaſtlineſs to his Countenanee, The 

ainter might have contrived an equally ſtrong 
Expreſſion of Surprize, that ſhould: not . * 
have ſhocek'd the SpeAator, _ -.//; 

Mrs Moſer's Flower-Piece in Oil, of laſt Year 
15 a Capital Performance, and that der ges 


lours a very good one. en pl: 
Mortimer's Converlation-Pieges have great, 
deal of Merit. | 28 1 . bia 


F udge by what he has exhibited for twoior 
an Sor paſt, I ſhould imagine Stubbs;tgibe ra- 
5 degenerating than improving: and yet, the? 
Many of his Pictures of Horſes have been deſery- 
4 admired, there was till. great Rom for In- 
provement. Painter, that introduces many. 
Horſes into a Picture, bas dees See 
2 judicious Choice of different Colours for:thg 

Horſes, of giving his Picture a conſſderab 
fest in Regard to Clear-Obſeure - Stubbs nave 
availed bimſelf of this. I think too that the flky 
Ponca], he has gives theſe Animals)an ponatoral 


Appearance; 


— 2 
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Appearance and likewiſ apprehend that he 
was always apt to give his Mares rather too thin 
— —_— a Countenance; by means of which 
teh had ſomewhat of the Air of Stone-Horſes. 
It may further be ſaid that, though his! Horf6g 
are not ill coloured, they are far from having the 
Fruth of Colouring or the Roundneſs that we ſee 
in many of Morerman s. In ſhort, they had als 
ways a ſmall Matter of the colour'd Print: and 


— 
1 


this' take to be owing in ſome Degree to his 
Hot lay ing a thicker Body of Colour Where the 
Strength of the Light falls than in other Parts. 
We are obliged to Sir 1 58 Reynolds for hav- 
ing put an End to the Stiffneſs and the Sameneſs 
of Attitude there was in our Engliſh Portraits he- 
fore he appeared. He has not only an infinitely 
greater Variety of natural, graceful and pictur- 
e ſque Attitudes than any Epglith Painter that 
Preæceded him, but even a much greater, in my 
Opinion, than any foreign Painter whatſoever; 
Bur J am ſorry to obſerve that, though he never 
woas a firſt- rate Painter in Regard to Colouring, 
de is degenerated, in this particular, and not a 
little, within theſe ſeven owes, as he is likewiſe: 
in his Penoilling. Several of the Pictures he has 
f exhibited have had but a very ſmall Share of 
Merit. We may reaſonably attribute this t0 his 
having too much Buſineſs There has been al- 
ways a conſiderable Effect of Clear-Obſoure in 
his Pictures, and they have ſeldom failed to cateh 
the Eye, Net at the ſame Time there hds been 
a certain Confuſtoni iu them, and it has frequebi- 
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Countenances: are, haweyer, exceptionable. T hat 


of the Laylor is. very much fo. The Painter has 
made this Face diſguſtingly ugly, and there is no 
looking at it without Pain. Uglineſs (as I ſaid be- 
fore) 1s alle Humour. He might have given his 
Taylor all the nincompoop Character that we 


Lommonly aſcribe to Taylors, (chough, by the 


Way I know no Reaſon for our afcribing that 
Character to them) without making him at all 
ugly. The Smith likewiſe in his Sur prize opens 
his. Eyes ſo as to diſcover the whole Itis; Which 
gives a Ghaſtlineſs to his Couatenance. The 

ainter might have contrived” an equally ſtrong; 


Expreſſion. of Surprize, that ſhould. not at all : 


have ſhock'd the Spectator. 
Mrs Moſer's Flower-Piece in Oil ot lat Hg 
is. a Capital + efformancR; and that in Water- Co. 


lours a very good one. 11A oupts 
-Mortimer's * Converſation-Pieces have a Skeat 
deal of Merit. | "4 1011 TIC 0 


9586 be judge ge by what he has extibiredifor twoior 
ears paſt, I ſhould 1 imagine dtubls to be ra- 


ke degenerating than improving: and Keie tho? 


Many of his Pictures of Horſes have been deſeryv- 
edly-: admired, there was ſtill great Room for Ian 
provement. A Painter, that introduces in 

Horſes into a Picture, bas an eaſy O pportunitya 5 


| 4 judicious Choice of different Colours for tho 4 


Horſes, of giving his Picture a conſſderable Ef- 
fed in Regard to Clear-Obſcure- Stubbs never 
availed biofelf of this. I think too that the filky: 
Pencil he has gives thele Raimals ad ponaturat: 


Appearance; 
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Appearance; and- I Ike wiſe apprehend' chat he 
was always apt to give his Mares rather oo thin 


and ſtringy a Countenance ; by means of which 


they had ſomewhat of che Air of Stone-Horſes. 
It may further be ſald that, though his Horf6g 


Are 957 ill coloured, they are far from having the 


Truth of Colouring or the Roundneſs that we ſee 
in many of Movermans. In ſhort, they had als 
ways a ſmall Matter of the colour d Print: and 
this J take to be owing in ſome Degree to his 
not lay ing a thicker Body of Colour here the 


Strength of the Light falls than in other Parts. 


We are obliged to Sir Foſhua Reynolds for hav- 
ing put an End to the Seel and the Sameneſs 
of Attitude there was in our Engliſh Portraits he- 
fore he appeared. He has not only an infinitely 
greater Variety of natural, graceful and pictur- 
eſque Attitudes than any Eoglich Painter that 
Preceded him, but even a much greater, in 
Opinion, than any foreign Painter whathbeyer, 
But J am ſorry to obſerve that, though he never 
was a firſt- rate Painter in Regard to Colouring,” 
he is degenerated, in this particular, and not'a” 
little, within theſe ſeven Years, as he is likewiſe 
in his Penoilling. Several of the Pictures he has 
exhibited have Tad but a very ſmall Share of 
Merit. We may reafonably attribute this 0 his 
having too much Buſineſs There has been al- 

ways à conſiderable Effect of Clear-Obſcure in 
y have ſeldom failed to cateh 
the Eye, Let at'the ſame Time there has been 
acettaln Confulton 1 and it has fre ws 
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Pened chat bis OWhects have not detached 
e from each cher. One Cauſe of 
is odd and bad Method that he has of 
0 50 10s! Thee Clouds of his have ſole- 
Pthe Appearance of Smoke, arid} inſteall 
3g 3 a Bibrnes in the Sky, they ſeem! to 
2 44 to mix themſelves with the near Ob- 
Abts in the Picture. Herein ſome other Painters 
ve been fo weak as to imitate him. Many ef 
Hands likewiſe, *where there has been any 
pre Ahöftening, have been drawn in a lameè un- 
ura Name., Some of them are very) bade 
Hatt has a great deal of true Genius, and, con- 
"fidering he lis yet but a young Fellow, bids fair 
0 be much Pester Hiſtory-Painter than Fng- 
Jad has ever yet bred. | He viſibly aims at ex- 
. 185 Parts of Printing, Compoſitiòn, 
*Djawing; local, Colour, Clear- Otte, end 
"Pip feen. There is a Fire in Hs large Com- 
5 =p ons, and great Expreſſion | of the Paſſions in 
"T6445 ef his Countenances: but his Drawingris 
* 4 nor bis local Colbur 0 bels 
iſhed. He ſucceeds much better in 
K I 6 25 a- moderate ſize than in large bnes. 
the firſt his Pencilling is commonly free ànd 
os though nor mellow. His Flr in par- 


2 


the Idea of caft Iron rubbd ever with Pate. 


— 45 Figilres?- befides'their nor be- 

f U ate Sg in very bad Taſte. 

tr; bers roaches Sefhtles is 
Tho y aucb tiblen ahd. „eren 
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PREV MCLE mw 
if che Picture were an excellent N in other Rer. 


| pets, which it is not, Would, as. being al priu- 


ei pal Figure, utterly/ſpoil i it. Perhaps Pt Of 
vice hioted: to right of Derby woula mat be. 
roper for this Painter, and it 0 56 5 
im not to attempt large Figures. Ye Dn | 
-C Ws His Picture of Regulus departing fel Ka. 
-exhibircd laſt Year, is admirable for the Anima 
+tednefs'of the Compoſition, and the Force, 
Juſtneſs of many of the Expreflions, and, FAR 
Jaulty 4 in ſome Particulars, is a Performance not 
unworthy of an hn of 166 greateſt nk HOREES FOE 
- hayetbgen.., | 
:\;} Though. I flatter te theſe Refledlong are 
all juſt 1 am conſcious they are far from. being 
all _ juſt Reflections that might be wage upqn 
the Werks of theſe Painters. them 
6 merely upon Recolſection, ig 155 10 5 5 
gommitted any Thing to Paper upon 26 
ject, or had any Intention of ever doing it 
many other Obſervations might, without 5 
be made upon theſe Performances, Sec 
to ftady them. 
ad have mee indeed jad FT 8 0 5 
riting a Preatiſe on Painting i in general, 9927 
never Vet ſeen any, with which I was thoron 
>5 0 And this I ſhould certainly have 5 5 
Income enabled me to travel Lk a * 
"Fob: for I} amjconvinced that many 8 5 
feryations, remain Kill to he made. ee 
off the⸗ greateſt Mafters,. „that we often RNs 
; bert dhers , fal Ground, ee eu 
that 
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that the Art of Painting was never yet carried; 
by® many Degrees, ſo near as is commonly 
thought, 0 abſulute Perfection, or to 855 
Perfection 3 human Abilities are well ca. 
pable of carrying i 


Jo give only one TOR of the Implicigh EY 


of Orities. Raphact is univerſally acknowledg d 
to:be-unequalled by any other Painter in draw- 
ing he human Figure. On account of this Su- 
Periovity, he is commonly ſuppoſed to be perfect 
6544950 


rt of Painting: and whoever were to 
fad Fault with the Shape of any of his Figures 


would run the Riſk of being thought very igno+ 
rant. But let any Man of Senſe confider with- 
out Prejudice many of the Figures even in the 


moſt admired Pictures of Raphael, and I am con- 


vinced he will own that this Imputation of Igno- 


rahoe might. poſſibly be unjuſt. His celebrated 


Sie John in tie Deſart in the Duke of Orleamss 
Collection (which | 18 engraved, and the Print of 
it well known in London) repreſents, to judge by 
the Countenance, a Boy of about twelve or thir- 
teen Years of Age. But, to judge by the reſt of 
his Perſon, > ohe would imagine him to be not 
only: a man grown, but a Man of enormous 


Strengt thy: And” is not this Wrong! ? Pefides' the 


Taco: Bene of ſo young a Face with the Body 
of a Man full 


rater 0 S. Jon 


havtiees guilty of the ſame Fault in great Ng” 
14 Ers 


grown, What is there in the Cha- 
n, even ſuppoling him in the 
our f his Age, that requires this Tumour of 
N {le and Knettineſs of Form? New Raphael 
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he drew : and it has been too much the Pra 
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bers of his Figures: among others, in the little 
Chri i in the famous Holy Family. at Verſailles en 
graved by Edelinck, of which a Copy was ſoldat 
dr. Lake Schaub's Sale for above ſeven Hundred 
Pound, and another the other Day in Palhnallfor; 
three Hundred and Sixty Guineas. But, in ſhiort, 

it was the Faſhion in Raphael's Time to imitate: 
Michael. Angelo in this Particular, Who gave an 
Extrayagance of Strength to almoſt every Fi igure 


ever fince. A certain Degree of Strength:is in- 
deed neceflary. The want of it gives a Mean 
neſs. But to make Strength the diftinguiſhing- 
Character of all or moſt of the Figures introdu- 
ced into a Picture is abſurd. Few Warmen 
have had much Notion of Elegance of Form. 
Before I have done with the Subject of Paint» 
ing, let me advife every Perſon that viſits Am- 
werp, and that has any Love for this Art, not 
to neglect to ſee the Picture at the High Akat 
of the Church of the Recollet-Friars, and that at 
the High Altar of the Church near the Fiſh- Mara. 
ket,” both by Rubens. The firſt repreſents The 
Crucifixion, ; and is perhaps his Maſter-Pitce;.; 
The ther The Raiſing tie Croſs. Common Re- 
port indeed has long given the Reputation of bis 
Mafter-Piece to Te taking down: from the Croſa 
at one of the Altars in the Cathedral. But here 
Ewill venture to contradict common Report, and 
to affirm, that there is even no Compariſon to be 
maden 4 Tberlee beſt Biegas ee to be 
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& Churches of Antwerp. are the Cxucia 
Tie Raiſing the Ora juſt entioneds. 
| jon 1 the Vi irgin at the High. Al-. 
— 15 Cathedral. That of The taking Jayn- 
15 the Creſs oſs. is We "the feurtb in Merit. But 
fo Picture, , (forſooth). for which they, tell you: 
at rep the late Duke of Cumberland and offered: 
500 Pounds, is covered with a Caſe: 
boot tis the Caſe that has given it its mighty Re 
mation. 15 is indeed a fine Piece: but I * Was 
lege diſappointed when I firſt ſaw i it. 
A, re, at one of the Altars in Duni k. 
1 75 by Pour bus, has likewiſe, merely by be». 
pact with a Caſe, gained the K 
YXeing one of the fineſt Things in the Wor *. 
by To one of the Rooms of the Monaſtery of, th 
& Sk? at Antwerp 1 0 is an 755 ite 
vil upon the Croſs (a ſmall Pic ure) udy 
which few Trav Ks hear of. PK N W. 
t the moſt curious Piece i in that City ſom ſome 
fe x 55 ago, and perhaps one of the moſt curi- 
ous in the World, was a Candle-Light by, 5g 
in which were four or five Bae en than 
what he painted in common. I was never firuck. 
as at the firſt Sight of it, and could not help P ex 
claiming that l Pad never ſeen, a Picture till | then, 
It belon ged to Mr Van Zufter, now dead, 3 a vety 
rich Man, who lived in the Place de Mes. But, 
if hi W haye the leaſt Affection for Fainting, 
it, f ill probably in the fame Houſe.. Ca: ak 
14 PA not. to. have ſeen pot, baying 
ve 


heard 0 it while 1 W 0 ers, 4 Pichore 24 at 
'F 1 | 
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12 . 15 [> 
0 5 have een dear at Four Guineas. One i in 


Ns lar, a ſmall Picture of a Boy (falſely cal- 
led a Yandyke in the Catalogue) went at a hun- 
dred and twenty Guineas, and was not worth a- 


boye three. The Copy from Raphael which was 


ut an indifferent one, and which, as I faid Juſt 
ow, ſold for above ſeven pundred Pounds, 
ov have been well fold at Fifty. The 9210 
: (falſely called a Corregio) which the Exe: 

70 1 60 Was ſo unknowing as to buy in at four 
undred Pounds, was not worth twenty. The 
View of Antwerp, faid to be the joint Perform- 
ance of Rubeny, Paul Brill, and two more, was 


4 damaged Picture, and had never been an e- 


traordinary one. It went, at five hundred ind 
Nee five Guineas, and would have been as 

dear at fifteen. I ſaw about fix Years ago, 
ferry ſelf, a View of that Cit) & ah, 


tter than Sir Luke Schaib's had erer been, {ol 


$iy Lf 11+ 4 


2 Cen Guineas and a half. 

ee is at Verſailles * "Craft Hil / Family of 
Raphael's, Engraved by Poilhy. It is 1 55 r 
the. little "Chr; ft leans. over 1 Motfter's ns 
and takes St. Fohp under the Chin. In the Sp 


of the Year Flo Fx Viki U 25 opy of* Ws 
ture, bat imp ude ently "cal ON rigin i Bia 
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neas, the other for a hundred and twenty five. 
1 he [ rſt would have been f dear enough at twely e 
Giese and the ther asf, 
In the ſame Sale a Picture of Youet's repre- 
ſenting the entombing our Saviour, but infinite- 
ly preferable io the greateſt Part of this Painter's 
Works, a Picture excellently well compoſed, 
well drawn, admirable for the Expreſſions, an 


| | "4: 2645 Þ LEY. * a 6 
pleaſingiy pencili'd, a Performance, in ſhort, 


that would have done Honour to Raphael him- 
ſelf, went with great Difficulty up to fourteen 
Guineas. 4 ht Ct Cab 6 ra 
Among the Pictures that Lord Orford the 
Miniſter had in his Houſe at Chelſea, there was 
a moſt exquiſite ſmall Dutch Piece of St. Fran- 
cis, praying. In particular, the Expreſſion of 
Devotion is equal to any a pers ever BY 
duced by Raphael. I bought this admirable Pic- 
ture, in a Crowd of pretended Connoiſſeurs, at 
the thamefully low Price of eight-and-forty Shill- 
ings. Were Ia Man of Fortuue, two hundred 
Guineas. ſhould not purchaſe it. Fe 


, 37.6 4. . , 


4 4 


Ihe beſt Picture in Richardſon the Painter's 


CclleRion, was a Portrait of the famous Pirate 
Barbaraſſa, by Giorgioni. It was 17 to the beſt 
of Yandyke's or Titian's: and this Picture, which 


1 


ought to have fetch'd a hundred and fifty Gui- 


neas, went for nine and a half. 
In ſhort, there are few Sales of Pictures, 
that don't furniſh Inſtances of groſs Ignorance, 
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either in f e a high Price for what is of little 
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e, or in letting fine Things go for a 
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40 Rerum ve my "Remarks on. tte EI 
1 Language. Though I deſpair that any 
one Reader will think them all juſt, I hope there 
Will be no Perſon of Senſe but will allow they 
may be ufeful zpiu the whole : and, if they excite 
ary more diſcerning Man to produce 'a better 
efformance of the Sort, I ſhall be glad to have 
ten the Occaſion of his fo'daing. * & ANG 
hound my Book have but a dull Sale, it xt 
He the firſt Diſappointment of the Kind that 1 
Have met with. I publith'd in the Year''66 
what I then thought and ſtill think as diverting à 
Thing as ever appear'd; 0 which, however, 
inſteacl of getting Money, I am about eight 
Guineas a Loſer. Don't let the Reader call me 
a Coxcomb for expreſſing myſelf in this Man- 


Her. What I think ſo very diverting is not of 


my own Invention. It is only a Collection of Wit 
ticiſmò and Strokes of Humour. I had never ſceh 
A Book of Jeſts that pleaſed me: Scatcely an 

Collector has known either how to chaſe or ne 
to relate a Story: and having at Times, merely 
Yor my Amuſement, committed to Paper à con- 


ſiderable Number of what F thought Pieces of 


Wit or Humour, I at Length took it into my 
Head to publiſh them: and I put my Name in the 
Title Page. I printed fifteen hundret. 
They had hardly any Sale. F hereupon I 
made preſents of ſome Hundreds, and fold fix 
hundred at a very low Price to an ignorant Book- 
ſeller ; of which I fon te pented for found the 
"Booby had/altered- the Tide. poge x and had in- 
ſerted 


— 
bY 


> 3. 
99 


| ſerted a long Acvouneef: hag, Fee 
WM Conundruns, Arch Waggeries, &c. with my 1 
1 gt the Bottom of all this NonſenſdſeJ. 
A The Title, that l had myſelf prefix d to the 
1 Book, Was IW, itticiſms and Strokes of Humour - 
Some of the Copies are ſtill remaining, where 
>? theſe Remarks are ſold. The Price is — a poor 
Shilling ; and ſuch as are pleaſed with the follow- 
ing Specimeus will not think that Trifle ill be- 
ſtowed upon the Book. The firſt is a Piece ef 
conceal'd and renn'd Satyr. The ſecond, a Stroke 
of witty: and humorous Banter: the third, Hu- 
mour with ſomething of Archneſs; and the laſt, 


which is very low, Humour proceeding. Tom 
EY Ignorance. 
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"The laſt of thoſe Sovereign 7 9 
filed themſelves Dukes of Burgundy, befieged A 
ſmall. Town in Switzerland of little Defence, 
called Morat: whereupon the Switzers. raiſed an 
Army, gave him Battle, and obliged him to re- 
ttire with great Loſs. The Inhabitants of Mo- 
rat then collected the Bones of the ſlain Burgun- 
dians, piled them in a Chapel in their Town, 
and plac'd an Inſcription there to this Effect; 
4 F . — of Charles Duke of Burgundy, hay- 


ing befieged Arat, has leſt this: DICE 
« of ils ee. N apt 


Ft * 1 | WTF 77 — 2 n 7 a 4 f ; 4} 


d rt 


| » Dingenes; being: digs at ry 3 of 
"has very unſkillful Archers, went, and plac'd 
himſelf oloſe tothe Mark, Being alba, why 
557 4; hg 
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be put himſelf there, I am afraid, ſaid he, 
if | ſtand any here elle, me of their Ar- 
5 rows will hit me.” 
7 

A Gentleman ſeeing a Country-fellow with 
bis newly married Wife, „let me give thy Wife 
7 4 Kis, ſaid he, when I-marry, thou ſhalt 
« kiſs mine: to which the Peaſant conſented. 
Shortly after, the Gentleman marries, and, ac- 


cording to his Promife, permits the Country- 


man to give his Wife a Kis. Madam,“ ſaid 
the Fellow, after having kiſs'd her, ſince my 
*© Maſter is fo honeſt, and keeps his Word ſo 
7 well, I am very ſorry that, inſtead. of only 
*< giving my Wife a Kiſs, he did not t 80 to Bed 
„with her.” 


An Alehouſe-girl took it into her Head to be 
catechized at Church. I he Parſon aſking her 
her Name, Lord, Sir,” ſaid the, how can 
«© you pretend not to know my Name, when 
you come to our Houſe fo often, and cry ten 
% Times in an Evening, Nan, you W hore, bring 
* us another Full pot 4 


I was g0 ng to throw: up my pen without men- 
tioning an Over-ſig t, that I have myſelf diſ- 
covered in my Remarks. I ſay in Page 47. 


ln Poetry, where greater Liberties in Point 


6 of Stile may be taken than in Proſe, whom 
% may, for the Sake of Sound, be uſed inſtead 
% of who, eſpecially if ſo placed as for the falſe 


Grammar 
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* Grammar not to be too glaring ; which Pope 
«© has very well obſerved in the Dunciad, where 
„ he ſpeaks of Fleet - Ditch in the following 


cc Manner, 


8 


6 


The King of Dikes, than whom no Sluice of Mud 
With deeper Sable blots the Silver Flood. 


S-4 


— 


To have written ſtrictly good Engliſh, he muſt 


= 


- 


have ſaid than who no Sluice of Mud, ſince the 
«© Word is in the ſame Caſe with Sluice, which 
*© 18a Nominative. 


Now one would imagine, from what I ſay of 
the Poet's having taken Care the ſalfe Grammar 
ſhould not be too glaring, that he had placed the 
whom at a Diſtance from 1s Sluice, whereas it 
ſtands cloſe to it. 
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Thoſe two Men live oppgſite each other: Whitehall 


(1) 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
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HE Word oppoſite is frequently uſed as a 
Prepofition, to ſignify over-again/?. 
Examples.) He lives oppoſite the Exchange: 


is oppoſite the Horſe-Guards. This is not good 
Engliſh.— It is neceſſary to add to 9ppg/ite the 
Word to.—He lives oppoſite to the Luchange.— 
Thoſe two Men live oppoſite to each other, —IWhite- 
hall is oppoſite to the Horſe-Guards, 


A 2d. Write 


[2] 
II. W R I 1 E. 


This Word is oſten uſed (eſpecially by People 
in Trade) with a Dative Caſe following it, 
without the Article To-prefixed to that Dative, 
even thoughthere be no accuſative Caſe after it. 

Examples.) He is gone into the Country, and 
has promiſed to write me often. — They are ſo punc- 
tual in their Correſpondence, that they write each 
ether every Week. — Ion t fail to write you ſoon. 
This is very barbarous Expreſſion. It is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to prefix to the Dative the Ar- 
ticle To, 


Examples.] He is gone into the Country, and 
has promiſed to write to me often. They are {0 
punctual in their Correſpondence, that they write 
to each other every Week, —I will not fail to write 
to you ſoon. 


Indeed, where an accuſative Caſe follows the 
Dative, the Article becomes unneceſſary, and 
is ſeldom uſed. For Inſtance; He writes me 
Word that the Affair is finiſhed We write each 
ether very long Letters. I have written her a 
long Account of that Trayſafion, 

1 Nor 


(3) 


Nor is the Article abſolutely neceflary, where 
the accuſative of the relative Pronoun hich or 
That is ſuppoſed, without being expreſſed. 


Examples.] The Letter I wrote him never came 


to Hand. nd. —T he News I ſhall write her to Night 


will pleaſe her greatly. —Here the Pronoun rela- 
tive Which, or That, is ſuppoſed : For the Senſe 
is, the Letter that (or which) J wrote him, never 
fame to Hand. Jie News, that (or which) I 


ſhall write her to-night, will pleaſe her greatly. 


1 


—_— 


III. Omiſſion of the Nomination of the 


Relative Pronouns Who, That and Which. 


HE Nominative of the Relative Pro- 


nouns Who, That and Which, is frequent- 
ly omitted by bad Writers, (and ſometimes, 
tho' rarely, even by good ones) and left to be ſup- 
poſed. Inftead, for Inſtance, of ſaying, the Man, 
who lived there lately, is removed. —T he Article, 
that was inſerted in Tefterday's Paper, is not 
true.—T he Wine, which pleaſes me beſt, is Claret. 


They would ſay, The Man, lived there lately, is 


removed. ——T he Article was inſerted in Yefterday's 
＋4 2 Paper 


. 
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5 
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(4) 


Paper is not true, —T he Wine pleaſes me beſt, is 


Claret.— This is very bad Expreſſion, and ren- 


ders the Sentence obſcure. 


There are, however, in Shakeſpear and other 


great Writers, ſome few Inſtances, where the 
Omiſſion adds to the Spirit of the Sentence, 
without cauſing any Obſcurity. It may like- 
wiſe now and then be borne with in common 
Converſation. Yet in general it has a bad Ef- 
fe& in Converſation, and a ſtill much worſe in 
Writing. 


\ 2 * — 


IV. A, follow uſed for as follows. 
QOME good Writers (among others, Ad- 
dijon) expreſs themſelves in this Manner, 


Tue Articles were as fallow. —T he Circumſtances 


of the Aﬀazr are as follow. I he Conditions of the 
Agreement are as follow. 

I conceive this Expreſſion to be wrong, and 
that as follows ought to be here uſed, and not 
as follow. What deceives theſe Writers is, that 
the preceding Subſtantive is in the Plural 


Number. But this Subſtantive is by no Means 


(5) 

a nominative Caſe to follow or follows. Neither 
is there any intervening Pronoun between this 
Subſtantive and this Verb, that is relative to the 
Former, and ſerves as a Nominative to the 

3 Latter. If the Verb follow or follows, have any 
3 Nominative, it is the Pronoun It, which is ſup- 
poſed, and is here unrelative, as in many other 

1 Caſes: In theſe, for Inſtance; It is very hot 

| j Weather, —It is cold. 

; 'The Senſe then is, The Articles were as it 

here follows.—T he Circumſtances of the Aﬀair are 

as it here follows.—T he Conditions of the Agree- 

Þ ment are as it here follows. Conſequently follows - 

'I ought to be uſed, and not follow. Indeed, if 

the Word ſuch preceded the as, follow would 

be right, and not follows ; becauſe ſuck as would 
be equivalent to theſe which. 


. — — 2 
* . 
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V. Hit for 7 brow. 


HE Word hit is commonly uſed in Oxford- 
ſhire and ſome of the adjacent Counties, 
even by People of good Education, to fignify 
toſs, throw or fling. It is neceſſary to inform 


them, that fo hit ſignifies to firike, and not to 
toſs or throw, 6th, 


= 2 

VE The Words Ago and Since. 

HES E twe Words are not to be uſed 3 
4 together. It is not above two Months ago | © 

fence he left the Univerfity.—Tt is three Years ago | 

ance his Father died. Theſe Expreſſions don't 

make Senſe; the Word ſince being CE 


to ago that. 
| The proper Expreſſions are, Þ is not above 
| two Months ago that he left the Univerſity. —It is 


not above two Months fince he left the Univer ſity, 
E is three Nears ago that his Father died. —I is 


| three Tears oe his Father dicd. 

| HIS Word is uſed * ky Numbere6f I : 
| People, to fignify Chaiſe. What deceives | | I 
| them is, that the Letter Sin the Word Chaiſe be- 4 
| 1 ing the laſt Letter that is pronounced, they take 2 
| the Word to be in the Plural Number: conſe- 

| quently they imagine that the Singular Number 


muſt be Chay. But Chaiſe is ſingular, and the 
Plural is Chaiſes.— He keeps a Chaiſe.—He keeps 
tu Chaijes.—Theſe are the proper Expreſſions. 
Av to Chay, chere is no ſuch Word. 


| 3th. EN. 
| 


191 
VIII: „ E N T. 


H E Word Went is not to be ud with 


1 have, had or having. —I ſhaud have went. 
If Thad went,——Having went, — This is had R- 


400. 
The proper Word is gone. —1 ſhould have gone. 
if T had Ee Oe ng gone. 


IX. Different fo. 


Herent to is an Expreſſion often uſed by 
AF goodWriters: Vet Ican't help thinking it to 
be exceptionable.--T his is different to that I hey 
are different to each other. — Theſe Expreſſiags 


ſeem hardly to make. Senſe. Is not the Word 


From here more natural than To? and does it 
not make better Senſe ? For Inftance; This 


is different from that. Tley are different from 


tach other. We don't uſe the Word To with the 
Verb: Nor do I fee why we ſhould uſe it with 
the adjective. If any 1 ſhould ſay, T His 
differs to that.—T hey differ to each other. The 


Impropriety of the Expreſſion would be glaring, 


and would ſhock every Hearer. I know that 
| | Cuſtom 
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Cuſtom. ng apa lmpcopristies of this 
Sort : yet there are ſome Caſes, where it never 
reconciles them entirely: and this appears to 
me to be one. I would therefore give my Vote 
for different from, and would baniſh the 3 


ſſion of un. to, 


X. INGENUITY. 


T is a conſiderable Blemiſh in our Langu- 
age, that the Word Ingenuity has two Senſes; 


for hereby it often becomes unintelligible. If I 


hear it ſaid ſimply, that ſuch an One is a Man of 
great Ingenuity, how is it poſſible I ſhould 


know the Meaning of the Expreſſion ? It may 
fignify either that he is ingenicus, or that he is 


Ingenuous. We have (it is true) many Words in 
Englith (and it is the ſame in other Languages) 
that have each of them more than one Meaning. 
But this ſeldom occafions any Obſcurity, be- 
cauſe the Subject ſpoken of commonly deter- 
mines the Senſe. With Regard to the Word 
Ingenuity, it is otherwiſe. It being made uſe of 
to ad two FOO mental Qualities, A 

N Hey 
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bility and Candaur ] One is ſometimes at a Lofs 


to know in which of the two Senſes it is to be 


taken. It was certainly very ill judged, when 
the Word Ingenuity was reccived into the Eng- 
liſh Language, to give it the Signification of 
Ability, It ought, in Conformity to it's Ety- 
mology, to imply only Candcur. The Sub- 
ſtantive of the Word Inzemous ought to be In- 


geniety, and not Ingenuity, which oug ht to be 


the Subſtantive only of Ingenucms, This Word 
Ingeniety (with the Accent upon the Syllable ui) 
would be both uſeful and ornamental in our 
Tongue. 


I have known ſome Perſons, who, to avoid 
Ambiguity, have made uſe of the Word Inge- 


nibuſneſs. This is not a Word authoriſed by 


Cuſtom. Yet, as the Senſe of it cannot be 
miſtaken, I would not condemn any one that 
ſhould employ it. The only Objection I have 
to it is the repeated Sound of the Letter S; 


which Letter is already by much too frequent 
in our Language. 


lee 


* ä 


d  NONSKG. © 
IN Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, and ſome other 
North-Weft Counties, the Words Any and 
B None 


— 


10 


None are uted adverbially even by Perfons of 


Diſtinction; the firſt to fignify at all, the other 
not at all. —Is ſhe recovered from her Illneſs any ? 


Would one of theſe Gentry ſay : meaning Is 
fhe at all (or in any Degree) recovered 2 No, 


ſays another: She is recovered nome.—Surely 
there cannot be a greater Violation of Gram- 
mar and Common-Senſe. It is neceſſary to in- 
form theſe North-weſtern People of Faſhion, 
that any and ne have not the Significations they 
give them; that they are Adjectives, and are 
never to be uſed adverbially. 


— — 


XII. DE ME AN. | 
HIS Word is ufed by all the lower Peo- 


ple, as well as by great Numbers of their 
Betters, to ſignify Debaſe or Leſſen. It is alſo 


found in the ſame Senſe in bad Writers. Rich- 
ardſm often preſents his Readers with it in his 
emetic Hiſtory of Pamela. Nay, if I miſtake 
not, I have met with it once or twice in Swift ; 
and I think it likewiſe once occurs in my Lord 


Bolingbroke's Oldcaſtle's Remarks upon Engliſh Hiſ- 


tory. If theſe two Writers have really employed 
the Word in that Senſe, it muſt undoubtedly 
have been thro' Overſight, They could never 
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be ignorant that To Demean ſignifics to behave, to 


comport, and not to debaſe or leſſen. 


What cauſes the Miſtake in ſo many Perſons 
is the Syllable mean. The Word mean ſignify- 
ing low and contemptible ; and the Word 1Mean- 
neſs Lowneſs, they imagine from thence, that 
to demean muſt ſignify to make contemptible or caſe 
a Meanneſs upon. 


As to the Subſtantive Demeanour, it is a Word 


the lower People are not acquainted with. If 
they were once to get hold of it, I make no 


Doubt they would mitapply it as much as they 
do the Verb. 


XIII. IF TN: CASE. 
HIS Expreſſion, which 1s the ſame as 
if if, and is conſequently Nonſenſe, is 

continually 1n the Mouths of the lower People, 
who ſeem to have a mighty Affection for it, and 


to think 1t nervous and elegant. It is likewiſe not 
infrequently uſed by many who ought to know 


better. Yet theſe Words would not be impro- 
per, provided the F made Part of one Mem- 


ber of a Sentence, and the in caſe of another. 
Suppoſe I ſay, for Inſtance, If, in Caſe of a 
| B 2 War 
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War between France and England, the King x. 
Prufſia ſhou'd join with France ; this is very good 
Senſe. Here the F belongs to the King of Pru- 
fre: ſhould join with France, while the in caſe 
belongs to of a War betwecn France aud Ing- 
land: and, in order to make the Diſtinction, 


It 15 neceſſary to put a Comma at if, and ano- 


ther at England, But, as I have already ſaid, 
theſe Words as they are Ta uſed, are 


Nonſenſe. 
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XIV. AR RANT. ERRANT. 


H ESE two Words are ſometimes con- 
founded by Writers. 


 Errant ſignifies wandring, according to its 
Etymology, but is now teldom or never uſed in 
that Senſe, except with the Sub ſtantive Anight. 
A Knight- Tant. 


Arran ſignifies Meer, Dæumright, and is 
uſed only in diſcommending, unlets it be in a 
facetious and bantering Stile. We ſay, for Ex- 
ample. An arrant Fool, An arrant Coxcomb, An 
arrant Knave. But Nobody ſays An arrant Man 
of. Senſe, An arrant modeſt a An ar rant Man 
4 Frubig. | 
Yet 


fy 


. ²˙ T r 
ne 
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[ 13 ] 

Vet in a facetious and bantering Stile, as I 
have hinted, Arrant may be uſed in ſpeaking 
of agreeable or commendable Qualities. If, for 
Inſtance, I am told of ſeveral Witticiſms utter- 
ed by a Man from whom I ſhould not have ex- 


pected them, or of Exertions of Courage by 


another, there would be no Impropriety 1a my 
ſaying, I find he's an arrant Mit, Il hy, he's an 
arrant Hero. 


Such Authors as 3 theſe Words, l 
dom uſe Arrant for Errant, but frequently 
Erran! for Arrant, Inſtances of which there 
are in Lord Shaftftury and ſome others who 
paſs for good Writers) making it to ſignify 
Meer, which is the Signification only of A- 
rant. But, in ſpeaking, the other Miſtake 
more generally prevails ; Arrant being often 
pronounced inſtead of Errant ; and eſpecially 
upon the Stage, where there is a moſt ſhame- 
ful Ignorance both of Grammar and Pronunci- 
ation. Kmg!it-arrants are often talked of there: 
but we ſeldom hear of a Knight-errant. 


2 — 
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XV. of Word denoting a Number. joined 
. with a Noun Subſtantive. 


H ER E this occurs, though he Num- 


ber be plural, the Subſtantive (or what 
would 
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would be a Subſtantive if it were uncompound- 


ed) is to be written without ans at the End. For 
Inftance, The frue-bell Tavern, The three-tun Inn, 
A twenty-gun Ship, A four-wheel Chaije. Theſe 
are the proper Expreſſions; and not T he frve- 
bells Tavern, T he three-tuns Im, A tu enty-guns 
Ship, A feur-wheels Chaiſe. 


Yet many People affect, both in writing and 
ſpeaking, to uſe the s, and ſeem to value them- 
ſelves upon their extraordinary Correctneſs. 
But they ought to conſider, that in compound 
Words of this Sort, what would be a Subſtan- 
tive, if it ſtood fingle, is no longer ſuch, but 
is become part of an Adjective. For Example, 
in the Inſtances here brought, Five-bell, T hree- 
tun, Twenty-gun and Four-wheel are Adjectives, 


of which the reſpective Subſtantives are Tavern, 


Im, Ship and Chaiſe. 


XVI. ARRIVE. 


HIS Word, where it 1s uſed in the pro- 


per Senſe, is followed by the Article at, 
and not by Te.— 


Examples.) 


[ 15 ] 


Examples.] Me ſhall arrive at London early.— 
You will arrive at your Country-houſe before Night. 

A Perſon, that ſhould fay We ſhall arrive to 
London early — You will arrive to your Country 
Houſe before Night—would not talk Engliſh. 

And yet there are People of Education igno- 
rant enough to expreſs themlelyes 1 in this auk- 
| ward Manner. 
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to ſay arrive there, and not arrive thither ; 


1 ; In Conformity to this Rule, it is neceſſary 
f which laſt Expreſſion is not good Engliſh. 


Yet, where the Word arrive 1s figurative, 
To and A are uſed indifferently. He is arri- 
ved at great Perfe tion He is arrived to great 
Perfection. — Both theſe Expreſſions are proper. 
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XVII. Get thither. Get there. Go 
thither. Go there, 


We 
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END. 


1 HOUGH arrive thither is not good 
Engliſh, Get thither is very proper, and 
is + rather more elegant than Get there. 
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Go thither—T hither are you going? and came. 
hitler are much better than Go tiere. -M hers 


# are You 5 Ging ? and Come herc. : 
1 8 Again 
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XVIII. AGAIN. PRIZES. 


A MONG other Inſtances of Ignorance, 


that we meet with upon the Stage, is the 


1mpropea Uſe of the Words Again and Prizes. 


Again is uſed by many of the Players 1 inſtead 
of Againſt, (a ſhrewd fign « of a very low Edu- 
cation) and Prizes inſtead of Prices. Ne have 


them of all Prizes, ſays Lockit upon t. the Stage, 
where Macheatl's Irons are put on. 


„ 


Theſe People ought to know that Prices ĩs 


here the proper Word, and not Prizes. What 
is paid for the Purchaſe of any-Thing is it's 
Price. As to Prize, it fignifies a Booty or Cap- 


ture, a Benefit gained by a Ticket in a Lottemy, 


and likewiſe the Reward given to the Victor in 


any Trial of Skill. 
One can't help bluſhing for theſe ' to 


think they muſt alſo be told that Again ſignifies 
Once more, and that ain means Oppoſite (or 


Oppeſed ) to. 


r 


XIX. Famous, or rather Infamous. 


HIS Expreſſion is found in many Authors, 
who ſeem to value themſelves not a little 
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upon it, and to think it mighty ſmart. He was 


famous, ar rather infamous, for his Gruelty, ſays 


one. He was famous, or rather infamous, fon his 
Debaucheries, tay another.—She was faricus, or 
rather infanious, fur her lewdneſs, ſays a third. 
And yet, in Reality, there is no Smartneis in 
this. It has Nothing of the lively Antitl.efis, 
which theſe Writers imagine it to have. The 
Oppoſition between Fumous and Infanoams lies 
only in the Sound, and not in the Sen'e : for 
theſe two Words have not Senſes contrary to 
each other. Famous ſignifies Renowned, much 
known, But Iifa:ous does not fignify Obſcure or 
Unknown. It fgnifies Vile, Scandalous, Baſe. 
Tis true it likewiſe implies Of evil Report. But 
even in this Senſe it can't properly be oppoſed 
to Famous or Ren5wned, the oppoſits of which 
is (as I have hinted) Obſcure or Unknown. 


Let us put another Phraſe of, the ſame Im- 
port in the Room of Famous, and we {hall fee 
the Nothingneſs of the Thought. For In- 
ſtance, He was well knaun, or rather infamous, 


for the Wickedneſs of his Life. What a poor, 


unmeaning Speech is this! and how imperti- 


nently does the Or rather come in! In ſhort, 


this Expreſſion of Famous, or rather infamous, 


though it is to be found in ſome tolerable Wri- 
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ters, is very childith and filly ; and I would 
caution every one _—_ the Uſe of it. 
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HOUGH Humourſom, inſtead of Humor- 
cus, be chiefly heard among the low 
People, (none of whom, in all Probability, 
will ever ſtudy this Book, to learn good Eng- 
liſh) yet, as there are few bad Expreſſions uſed 
by the Vulgar, but what ſometimes make their 
Way into better Company, it is proper to take 
Notice that the Word, which implies Comical, 
is Humorous, and not Humourſom ;; the Signifi- 
cation of which laſt Word is Peeviſh, Frcrward, 
Hard to pleaſe. 1 


There 1s extant « Letter written by Comgreve, 
wherein he condemns the Word Humour as 
made to ſignify What is Comical or Faceticus. 
He ſeems to affirm this is not the real Mean- 
ing of it, and that the true Senſe of Humour is 
What is Characteriſtic of a certain Temper. I do 
not recolle d his very Words: But theſe, which 


I have employed, convey at leaft the Idea, 


which, as he contends, ought to be conveyed 
by the Word Humour. So that, according to 
him, a Stroke, which characteriſes a Man, and 

expreſſes 


C 
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expreſſes his peculiar Turn of Mind, is to be | 
called Humour; and ſuch Stroke has Nothing 1 
3 the more of Humour for exciting Mirth. - 1 
4 Now it is to be conſidered that Words are | 
3 Nothing at all in themſelves. They fignify 1 
| J that, and that only, which by common Con- N ö 
ſent is underſtood by them: and it is undenia- } 
[1 ble that the Word Humour is received by all | 
S People of Education (and has been ſo for a 1 
| long Lime) in the Senſe he does not allow it to | 
have. We find Inſtances of it in Shakeſpear, 1 

: who wrote above a Hundred and fifty Years | 
ago. The Word then being univerſally under- 1 
I ſtood to imply What excites Mirth, this is of 4 
3 Courſe the Signification of it: To which it is | 
1 no ſort of Prejudice that it alſo bears another bl 
= ASignification, there being many Words that 9 
4 have different Senſes. 
XXI. Eg and | Participles improperly 1 
 digzoined, 1 


TT is common for People to expreſs them- 
ſelves in the following Manner. I don't 
End ſo well a bred Man Tou ſeldom ſee fo well 
a made Woman—1 never rode ſo ill a going Horſe 

A never ſaw ſo poorly a painted Picture. 
C2 T his 
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This is wrong. The A ought to follow the 
Participle, not to precede it; and the Adverb 
and Participle ought to be joined together by 
a Hyphen, and to make but one Word. 
For Inſtance, I don't know ſo well-bred a 575 
—You ſeldom ſee fo well-made a Moman I ve 
rode ſo ill-going a Horſe—1 never ſaw fo e 
painted a Picture, 


3 2 n s — A. * — — 
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XXII Had ba for ſevered Tears pat 


E often find in our News-papers Para- 
graphs penn'd in the following Man- 
ner. On juch a Day died at ——— Mr. 
who having acquired a good Fortune in Buſineſs, 
had retired for ſome Years paſt. 
This is an improper Expreſſion, Theſe 
Printers ought to ſay either, wha, having ac- 
quired a good Fortune, retired ſome Tears ago 
or, who, having acquired a good Fortune, had 
been retired for ſome Years paſt ; of which two 
Expreſſions the firſt is the moſt eaſy and natu- 
ral. In that which they uſe, the Had retired 
and the For are incompatible with each other, 
the For here ſignifying During. It therefore 
implies that the deceaſed had retired during 
ſeveral Years ; which either has no Senſe at 
| all 
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in that Room, he is no longer retiring: For he 
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all, or-fignifies that he ſpent ſeveral Years in 
the act of retiring. But there is a wide Dif- 
ference between. ſpending ſeveral Years in the act 
of -retiring and being retired (or in Retirement) 
duri ng ſeveral Years.. 


"Tis true the Words Retire and Fer are ſome- 
times very properly uſed together : But in this 
laſt-mentioned Caſe, the Word For has not the 
Signiſication of During. Suppole, for Inſtance, 
a Man has danced at a Bail till he 1s fatigued. 
He ſays to a Friend, I/ retire into another 
Room for half an Hour, and then come in again, 
Here the Word Fir, as I have ſaid, does not 
ſigniſy During. He retires (or is retiring) only 
while he is paſſing from the Ball-room into the 
Room where he intends to reſt, When he is 


is then retired or in retirement. In like Man- 
ner, a Man who has quitted the Buſineſs he 
was following in London and is now ſettled in 
the Country, is retired, (or in retirement?) but 
he does not retire; he is not retiring; for he 
retires (or is retiring) only while he is going 
from Londan to the Place where he ſettles. 


—— — — - "9s 5 - 
P a 


4h would be therefore proper (as I have al- 
ready hinted) for theſe Printers to ſay, He re- 
tired 
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red ſome Yevrs ago, or He had been retired for 
ſome Years paſt, But, when they ſay He had 
retired for ſome Years paſ?, they talk Nonſenſe. 


r 


* * — 
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XXIII. Tue Note of Interrogation improperly uſed. 
15 is common with Writers to put a Note of 

& Interrogation where they only make Men- 
fion of a Queſtion's being aſked, without em- 
ploying the very Words which form the Queſ- 
tion. Examples. I ſaw your Aunt the other 
Day, who enquired when I heard from you laſt f— 
T vifited your Siſter yeſterday. She aſked me when 
T thought you would be in Town ? This is wrong. 
There ought to be no Note of Interrogation, 
fince there is no Queſtion. | 


Indeed though the Writer aſks no Qeſtion 
himſelf, if the Interrogatory which he men- 
tions, be put in the Form of a Queſtion, the 
Note i is very proper. As, for Inſtance, A I 
was talking with your Aunt the other Day, when 
faid ſhe, did you hear from my Nephew laſt? 
A I was yeſterday pen a Vijit to your Sifter, 


when, Jaid ſhe, do you imagine my Brother 
wil be in Town : ? | 
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XXIV. An improper Uſe of the Pronoun 


relative 2 E. 


HERE are many Writers, who introduce 

this Pronoun as a Relative to the indefi- 

nitive Noun One. Inſtead of ſaying, Unleſs 
one be very cautious, one will be liable to be de- 
ceived by pretended Friend. If one indulge much 
in Eating and Drinking, one almoſt. certainly ſuf- 


fers for it in Point of Health —They would ſay, 


Unleſs one be very cautious, he will be liable to be 
deceived by pretended Friends--If one indulge much 
in Eating and Drinking, He almoſt certainly gal 
Jo for it in Point q Health. 


This i is not good Engliſh. The One here 1s 
not the Unit in Number. It has the Senſe of 
the On in the French Tongue, from which it is 
taken, and does not ſuffer a relative Pronoun. 


Io ſhew the Impropriety of the above Ufe | 
of the Word He, let us ſuppoſe an Aſſembly of 
Women, where the Converſation runs upon the 
Pleafure they feel in being admired by the male 


Sex, and that one of the Company ſays, One 


can't poſfubly help being delighted with the Admira- 
tion of the Men. Let her make what Uje of her 
Reafan 
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Reaſon ſhe will;-fhe-is feilt highly-pleaſed with it. 
Will any one pretend to ſay this is Engliſh? ? 
No Perſon of tolerable Tafte would endure ei- 
ther the She, the Pronoun Subſtantive Her, or 
the Pronoun adjeAive Her. And yet this Ex- 


preſſion would be proper, if the He could at 


any Time with Propriety be uſed as a Relative 
to this indefinite Noun One. This Woman 


ought to repeat the One, and to ſay, One can't 
Poſſibly help being delighted with the Admiraticn of 


the Men. Let one make what Uſe of one's Reaſon 


one will, one is flill highly pleaſed with it. There 


is Nothing offenlive 1 in the Recurrence of the 


Word One. 


It is likewiſe wrong, to- ale Ne tm. Her, 
Himſelf or Herſelf, as the Genitive, Dative, 
Accuſative or Ablative of this indefinite Noun. 
The proper Genitives, Datives Accuſatives, and 
Ablatives'are One and One's-felf. For Inſtance, 
He watches his- Opportunities to take one at a_Dij- 
advantage. —He i is a friendly Temper, and does 
ore all the Service he can,—The Lore of one's- ſelf. 
—One ſemetimes finds an e en ce is 
aff. 
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XXV. e, my improperly wg 

T is a common Practice even with good 

Writers to put an Apoſtrophe between the 
4 and the 8. of the Words Ideas and Operas, and 
of many others, of which the Nga ends with 
the Letter A. | 


This is certainly wrong: For why ſhould an 
Apoſtrophe be placed where there is no Letter 
omitted? 


They put this Apoſtrophe Iikewiſe between 
the O and the & of the Plurals of Virtuoſo, Vira- 
go, and of ſome other Words eading with O, 
and write Virtuoſs s, Virago s, Sc. 


Indeed, as to theſe two Words, they may 
poſſibly pretend there is an E omitted, and that 


the Apoſtrophe is the Mark of that Eliſion. 


In the firſt Place, I can ſee no Reaſon for an 
E in either of theſe two Words. I think the 
true Spelling is Virtwoſos, Viragos. But, even 
{ſuppoſing theſe Plurals to have an E, why 


thould the E be cut off any more than in Tres, 
Fes, Shoes? There is not the leaſt Ground i- 


maginable for ſuch Practice, and the Words 
D ought 
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ought to be writte n at ful! 1 — the Pronunci- 
ation being the Same when the E is inſerted as 


hen it is omitted and it's Yi ace eee win 
N Apoſtrophe. 


The fame Abſurdity prev ails in Regard to 
[bh Words, whoſe fingular Number ends 


with an S; as Genius, Summons, Cliamis, &c. 
The Plurals of theſe Words ought to be writ- 
ten Gentuſes, Summunſes, Choruſes, &c. 
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VXVXVI. | Other improper Elijions. 


T ©thing. is more frequent than, in writing 


Conſonant te ſpell it with a fingle Conſonant, 
if the E, the laſt Letter but one, be cut of, 
Example; He received a Blow that flun'd him — 
Ile was fiun'd with the Blow. 


This is wrong. The Word ought to be 
written with a double Confonant. A Blow that 
fun! > him—He Was 1 5 unn LY 


e 


Conlonants 3 the 1 * many W. ks 5 very 
different Meanings, and pronounced different- 


ly, 


V the preterperfect Tenſe active, or the 
Participle paſſive of a Verb that ends with a 
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IV, and; which, when written at full Length, 
are likewiſe differently Spelt, are confounded, 

by being ſpelt alike, For Inftance, Tiled and 
Tilled, Filed and Filled, Bared "and Barred, 

Planed and Plated Striped and Stripped, Tuned 
and Tiumed, Scared and Scarred, Robed and Rob-- 
bed, Stiled and Stilled, with ſeveral others. It hurts 
the Eye to fee Words of ſuch different Senſes and 
of d ffer ent Sounds, ſpelt in the ſame Manner, 


Inſtead of I', the Contraftion of I will, 
many People write J. I don't fee what Right 
the E has in a Word, when contracted, which 
admits no ſuch Letter, when written at full 
Length: And I think it offentive to the Eye. 
Thoſe, who make Uſe of it, are fearful per- 
haps that the Word, when written with a dou- 
ble L, will be miſtaken for the Word 1. But 
the Apoſtrophe ſeems to be a ſufficient Guard 
__ any ſuch Miſcapprehenſion. | 
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XXVII. A broke Method of ſpeating of 
a double Letter. 


HE Mention of a double L puts me in 
Mind of a Miſtake, that Writers often 
commit in ſpezking of a double Letter. In- 
„ ſtead 


[28 ] 
ſtead of ſaying a DD, or a dbuble D, they 4 
would ſay a dbuble DD. But a double DD is 
a quadruple D, in which there are four Ds: F 
and yet they mean to ſpeak but of two. They 3 
fnould ſay either a DD or a double D. = 
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XXVIII. An Overfight, of which Au- 
thors are now and then guilty. 
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E ſometimes, even in tolerable Writers, 
meet with Expreſſions to the fame Pur- 
poſe with this, If I miſtake not, I think ſo and ſo; 
which is an Abſurdity; for ſurely every Man 
knows whether he thinks a Thing or not. We 
fay indeed jeſtingly of an irreſolute Perſon that 
| they don't know their own. Mind. 


The FI miſtake not and the I think axe there- 
fore not both to be uſed. 


| There is an Overſight of this kind in Mo- 
liere's — of T he School fo Huſbands, 


JO” INE „ rr — wt. th ſatis 1 — 


xXIx. To Fly, Fle, Flow, Over-flow. 


\H E preterperfect I enſe of the firſt of 
| theſe Verbs when it ſignifies To move with 
Wings, is Flew—The Bird flew away. 
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[29] 
With the Auxiliaries, Flown is to be uſed. 


7 he Bird is flown away—T hey - would have. flown 
EE flown—Being flown, &. 


To ft is likewiſe frequently uſed, to fignify 
To flee ; which latter Word is too much neg- 
lected. And, ſince even our beſt Authors 


do not ſcruple to employ it inftead of Flee, (it 


muſt be owned to have that Signification ; t ; tho” 
cannot help thinking it's being uſed in 
ſuch a Senſe is a Deformity in the Language. 


When it fignifies To flee, the preterperfect 
Tenſe is Fled—He fled away : But the Partici- 


ple preſent is Flying, as when it ſignifies To 
move with Wings — ) he Arny i is Ming. 


With the Auxiliaries Fled is to be uſed. thy 
are fled--He had fled--Having fled-Being fled-&c. 


As to the Verb To flee, the preterperfect 
Tenſe is here likewiſe Fled, which 1s alſo to be 
uſed with the Auxiliaries. For Inſtance, We 
fled away—They are fled—T hey would have fled 
Having fled—Being fled—&c. 

The preterperfect of Flow is Flowed—The 


Tide flowed with a ſtrong Current. Elowed. is 


likewiſe to be uſed with the Auxiliaries—-Has 
Tre 4 Having au d—&c. | 
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L 30] 
Many People uſe Flown with the Auxiliaries, 
and would ſay T he River has flown but weakly of 
late. But this is not Engliſh, . Neither is the 
Word Overfloum to be admitted, though very 
frequently uſed. The proper Word is Over- 


flowed—The River has overflowed it's Banks— 
T he Grounds are overflowed, 
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HIS Word, which is the Preterperfect of 
Come, is uſed by ſome Writers now liv- | 
ing with the auxiliary Verbs. Inſtead of ſay- 
ing, He is come, He would have come, they 
would ſay He is Came, He would have Came. 
But this is not Engliſh. Becauſe, forſooth, in 
the Generality of our Verbs the Word uſed in 
the preterperfect "Tenſe is the ſame with that 
uſed with the Auxiliaries, they will have it tg 
be ſo likewiſe in this Inftance. But the Verb 
To come is an Exception to this Rule, as is alſo 
the VerbTo go, which has been mentioned al- 
ready. 


If theſe Writers perfiſt in this Uſe of the Word 
Came, I would adviſe them, not to be inconſiſtent 
with themſelves, to employ the Word Ment like 
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wiſe with the Auxiliaries, and to lay Ile has went 
e had went—T hey are went—and, inſtead of 
The Bird is flown, Thie Bird is flew. In ſhort, 
ſo many of our Verbs are Exceptions to the 
Rule above-mentioned that, if we ſhould bring 
them all to conform to it, we thould have a 
New Language. 


7 


XXXI. To S E N. To SOM. 


HE firſt of theſe (which ſignifies To Hitch 
with Needle and Thread) is a regular 
Verb, the Preterperfect being Sezwed, and the 


ſame Word being ufed with the Auxiliaries.— 
She has ſew'd i. is well ſew'd. 


But 70 fow (To ſcatter Corn or Sced upon plough= 
ed or otherwiſe prepared Ground) is irregular, in 
that either Sed or S027 is uſed with the Aux- 
iliaries; the laſt of which two Words is the moſt 
frequently employed. He has ſown his Cort 
T Cern is ſown. | 


And yet I know not whether, in ſpeaking of 
the Ground, 1 ſhould not prefer Sawed, and ra- 
ther ſay The Gruund is ſcuid than The Ground is 
ſown. However, I don't infiſt upon it that this 


Expreſſion is the beſt. 
XXXII. 


[ 32 


XXXI. To SET. To SIT. 
\HESE two Verbs are continually con- 
founded in more than one Tenſe, and 


give Occaſion to innumerable Inſtances of falſe 


Engliſh. Even People of very _ Education 
miſ-employ them. 


| The firſt of them, which has ſeveral differ- 

ent Significations, does not change in any of 
the Tenſes, let the Signification of the Word 
be what it will. We ſay, What Time do you 
ſet cut? le ſet out yeſterday fer Bath I ſhall 
fe ame body to watch them. 


Ser is likewiſe uſed with the Auxiliaries. 4 
Dog was ſet at me—He is now ſet about it in good 
Earneft—He has ſet down his Load ] ought to 


have ſet the Trees ſome Time ago—T hey being ſo ; 
violently ſat againſt each other, there is no Proba- X 
bility of a Reconciliation. 5 


As to the Verb To /it, it's Preterperfect is. Sat, 
which is alſo uſed with the Auxiliaries. He ſat 
down—IWWhen we had ſat there ſome Time, we re- 
1 ſat with us about an Hour, they 
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This Verb is ſometimes uſed not as a Neu- 
ter, but as a Verb a ive, with an accuſative 


dron—Tle) Ja themſel ves down. . 
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But it is to de 1 that ths Verb i is act- 


ive and governs an Accuſative only when we 
ſpeak of Perſons ſeating themſetves, and not in 
mentioning their cauſing chers to fit, There- 
fore ſuch Expreſſions as theſe II /it you doun 
—He ſat her down—T hey Jat us do are not 
proper. 


To Seat is a regular Verb. Seated, which is 
the Preterperfect, is uſed with the Auxiliaries. 
He ſeated himſelf —When we had ſeated ourſelves 
e was n y being ſeated. 
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XX d LIE LA. 


HESE two Verbs are as often confounded 
as Set and St; of which the Occaſion, in 
a great Meaſure, may be that the Word Lay 


happens to be the e Tenſe of the 
Verb To Lie. 


Te Lay is a regular Verb. Ir $  Preterperfect 
is Laid This is likewiſe the Word uſed with 
E the 
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the Auxiliaries. For Inſtance, He laid the Mo- 


ney daun He laid about him luftily—IWe laid no 
Streſs upon that] have laid a Wager —T hey had 


laid out all their Money—T he Wind is laid— 
T he Things are laid in Order Having laid the 


Burden upon the Horſe—T he Caſe as laid be- 


fore him. 


The Preterperſedt of the Verb Th Lie is Lay; 


and the Word uſed with the Auxiliaries is Lain. 
For Example. I was Lazy this Morning, and 


lay long a-bed—T hey went yeſterday for Bath, and 
lay at Reading. —I was lately at his Country-hoſe, 


where I lay two Nights I have lain in this Bed 


above a dozen Years—T he Houſe has lain in Ruins 


for a conſiderable Time de was taken ill; but, 


having lain down for about an 2 Hour, he famd 
herſelf well. 


To Lie, when it ſignifies To tell Lies, is a re- 


gular Verb. The Preterperfect is Lied, which 
is the Word uſed with the Auxiliaries. He lied 


egregiouſly—He has always lied from his Cradle. 


— 
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XXXIV. OVERLAIN. 


HERE is ſuch a Word as this: But it is 
for the moſt * e employes 
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( 35) | 

T he Child is overlain, ſays one. The Nurſe 
has overlain the Child. This is not good Eng- 
liſh : For Overlain belongs to the Verb Orerlie, 


not to the Verb Overlay: And yet Overlay is 


the Verb uſed where Mention is made of a 
Nurſe's preſſing and ſmothering a Child. Now 


the Participle paſſive of Overlay, and the Word 


uſed with the Auxiliaries, is Overlaid, and not 
Overlain. 


The proper Way of ſpeaking therefore is 
this. Tam afraid ſhe'll overlay the Child Tie 


Nurſe has overlaid the Child —T he Child is over- 


laid. 


And yet I cannot help ſuſpecting that, if the 
Expreſſion was invented by reaſonable People, 
Overlie, and not Overlay, was the Word origi- 
nally uſed in ſpeaking of Nurles' ſmothering 
Children. A Child being killed by the Nurſe's 
lying over it, it ſeems moſt natural that the 
Word ſhould be compoſed of Over and Lie, 


and not of Over and Lay. But Nurſes, and 


thoſe about them, being commonly very igno- 


rant, and your low ignorant People almoſt e- 


ver ufing Lay for Lie, and Laid for Lain, O- 


verlay preſently took Place among them, in- 
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ſtead of Overlie; and, Perſons of Senſe or 


Learning being commonly Strangers to the 
Nurſery, and feldom mentioning or thinking 


about the ſmothering of Children, the Nurſes 


Language has univerſally obtained. 


Or ſhall we rather believe that the Word was 
I invented by reaſonable People, but that it 
was coin'd in the Nurſery? This, after all 
appears the moſt probable. For there is no 
Doubt but Words are commonly invented by 
thoſe, who are fulleſt of the Ideas intended to 
be conveyed by them. And whom ſhall we 
fuppoſe to think ſo often of the overlaying 
Children as Nurſes and their Companions? If this 


be the Caſe; if the Word was invented in the 


Nurſery, Overlay (and not Overlie) is moſt pro- 
bably, for the Reaſon mentioned above, (diz. 
the low People's uſing Lay for Lie) the origi- 


nal Word, 


As to the Verb Overlie, it is uſed where we 
fpeak of a Perſon's continuing in Bed beyond à 


a proper Time. Iam ſleepy to-night, and ſhall 


overlie my-ſelf in the Morning, if I am not called 
X flept beyond my Time, and overlay my-ſelf this 
Morning —'Tis later than I thought. T find 1 have 
overlain my-ſel 
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XXXV. Our News-writers mentioning their 
Intelligence from Oxford or Cambridge, fre- 
«quently tell us that on fuch a Day was con- 
ferred on fuch and fuch Gentlemen the De- 
gree of Doctors of Divinity. 


H1S Expreſſion 1s wrong. They ought 

to fay T he Degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

In like Manner, though we fay very pro- 
perly, The King has made (or created) thofe two 


| Gentlemen Baronets, it would not be right to ſay 


T he King has conferred the Dignity of Baronets en 
them. The proper Expreſſion is T he King has 


conferred the Dignity of Baronet on them. 


So likewiſe, tn ſpeaking of one Man, who 
has received the Honour, though we fay 
He is made (or created) a Baronet, we ought 
not to ſay The Dignity of a Baronet is confer- 
red on him, but T he Dignity of Baronet is con- 


. o him, omitting the Word a. 


The fame Rule is to be obſerved in f * 
of any other Title, or of any Poſt. The 


King has conferred on them the Title of Duke— 


The King has conferred on him the Ti tle of 
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Duke tofe two Counſellors were both raifed t1 


the Poſt of Attorney General He was raiſed to 
the poſt of Aitorney General, Theſe are the pro- 
per Expreſſions; and the following ones are 
improper. The King has conferred on them the 
Title of Dukes —T he King has conferred on him 
the Title of a Duke. ——T hoſe two Counſellors 


were both raiſed to the Poſt of Attorney-Generals. 


,—He was raiſed to the Poſt of the (or of an) At- 
torney-General. 


XXXVI. Up, Down, Above, Below. 
O go (or come) up ſtairs. To go (or come) 
down ſtairs, are proper Expreſſions. 

To go (or come) above flairs, To go (or come) 
below ſtairs, though frequently uſed, are not 
ſtrictly proper. 

On the other Hand, To be above-ſlairs—To 
be below-/lairs, are proper. 
* Tobe up flairs, To be down ſtairs, are impro- 
proper ; unleſs the Being up or down imply the 
Getting up or down. As, for Inſtance—a Man 
ſays I called him down flairs, and he was down in 
an Inſtant. There is Nothing improper in this, 
becauſe He was down is equivalent to He got 
dawn Stairs, or in other Words, to He arrived 
belyw-ſtairs, and therefore does not imply his 
abiding there. | Neither 


I 39] 


Neither are thefe two Words, Got and Ar- 
rived, (which I have made ule of to explain the 
Matter) to be employed indiſcriminately with 
Ep, Down, above or Belnw Stairs. 


To get is to be uſed with Up cr Down; and 


To arrive with Above and Below. Suppoſe I 
ſee a very gouty Man a long Time in going 
down 2 Stair-caſe. I ſay, upon his landing, 
At length, after much hobbling, he is got down 
ſtairs, or At length, after much hobblins, he is 
arrived below flairs. Got below ſlairs, in the 
Senſe here intended, would be uncouth; and 
Arrived down fiairs would be ſtill more ſo. 


Yet in another Senſe Got aboe or below fairs 


would be proper. If a Man has lived formerly 


upon a Ground- floor, but lives now over-head, 
I ſay, very properly, He is now got above ſtairs, 
becauſe here my Meaning is that he is abiding 
or continuing there: Whereas, agreeably to 
what has been already obſerved, if I fend a 
Servant to an upper Apartment, as ſoon as he 
has mounted the top-moſt Step of the Stair-caſe, 
I ought to ſay He is got up fairs. If I ſhould ſay 


He is got above flairs, I ſhould talk bad Eng- 
hſh, | 


We 
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We have other Words, which, uſed with Up 
or Down, have a different Senſe from what 
they have, when uſed with Above or Below. 
It would be too tedious to produce them all, 
and I ſhall mention only the Word Diſpatch, 
If I fay TU diſpatch ny Servant up-fairs, It 
means Le [ will ſend him up; whereas, if 1 
fay Tll diſpatch him above ſtairs, the meaning is 
that I will diſpatch him when I am above. 

Theſe Diſtinctions have Nothing finical or 
affected in them. Moſt People make them 
mechanically : and ſuch as confound the Words 
in Queſtion (which even Perſons of Education 
are apt to do in ſome of our remote Counties) 


cannot be ſaid to talk good Englilh, 


r — — V ® . __ 


XXXVII. IMMINENT. EMINENT. 


ANY of our Writers uſe the latter of 
theſe two Words with the Subſtantive 
Danger, and, inſtead of An imminent, ſay An 
eminent Danger; than which ſurely there can- 
not be a greater Abſurdity. Can there be a 
more juſt Expreſſion than An imminent Danger ? 
which ſignifies a Danger where the Evil threat - 


ened 1 is at Hand. But what is a 1:ted or illuſ- 
tricus 


[4] 
trious Danger? for this is the Meaning of _ 
Expreſſion they uſe. 


3 


This Mit- application of the Word Eminent 
took it's Riſe 1 in all Probability from an Itch of 
imitating. the French. T hey have in their 
Language the three Words Imminent, Eminent, 
and Danger ; which, as they are ſpelt in the ſame 
Manner as in theEngliſh, have likewiſe the ſame 
Signifcations. Now fo it has happen'd (what- 
ever the Cauſe may have been) that this Ex- 
preſſion of Ar eminent Danger has introduced 
itſelf among them. It is of long Standing; and 
fo univerſal is it become, that a Frenchman- 
cannot now talk of an imminent Danger without 
ſpeaking uncouthly. This is a confiderable 
Blemiſh in their Tongue; and their Writers, 
who are ſenſible of the Inconvenience, are often 
reduced to this Dilemma when they mention 
an impending Danger, viz; either to- talk 
Nonſenſe, or to make uſe. of an Expreſſion that 
appears ſtiff, And ſhall we, from a fondneſs 
of imitating that Nation, introduce into our 
Language a Way of ſpeaking which they 
themſelves own to be a Deformity in their's, 
and which their Writers . pag 4 to 
Vaniſh, t 
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The Impropriety, if it ſhould take Place 
here, would be more unpardonable than it was 
in France. In all Probability, it began there 
among the ignorant, who always make the 
Bulk of a Nation, and was not adopted by the 
learned (ſome of whom even to this Day perſiſt 
in the uſe of the Word Inminent) till it was become 


almoſt general; whereas the People, who have 
begun it among us, are Writers, Men whoſe 


Duty it is to endeavour to poliſh a Language, 
and conſequently to diſcountenance all bar- 


barous Expreſſions. 


8 8 a 8 
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XXXVIIL PURPOSE. PROPOSE. 


propoſe ſignifies To make an Offer, or 
a propoſal of. To purpoſe fignifies To in- 


tend, To deſign, How different are theſe two 


Senſes! and how wrong is it then to make ſo 
little Uſe as we do of the Verb To purpoſe, and 
ſo often to employ To propoſe in it's Stead ! This 
is the more injudicious as, notwithſtanding the 
Difference there is between Ta make d propoſal 


and To intend, there are many Places where the 
Word Propoſe might be underſtood to mean 


either the one or = other, and conſequently 


— 


where 
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{ 43 ] 
where the Speaker or Writer would be liable 
to be miſ-apprehended, as has been already re- 
marked in Regard to the Word Ingenuity, which 
is employed to ſignify either Candour or Ability, 
Why don't we likewiſe neglect the Subſtantive 
Purpoſe, and employ Propoſal in the Room of it ? 


for I can't ſee why the Subſtantive ſhould have 
better Quarter than the Verb. 


— 
— — 
— — 
. 


Is che giving this wrong Senſe to the Verb 
Propoſe in Imitation of the French, as I have 
ſuſpected the Uſe of the Expreſſion Eminent 
Danger to be? If ſo, the Introducers of 
it have not hit the Mark: ors though it 
can't be affirmed that the Word Propoſer, 
which fignifies To make a propy/al of, does not 
likewiſe ſignify to intend, yet it is now ſeldom 
Z uſed in this latter Senſe : and a Frenchman 
E would rather ſay II ſe propoſe de faire cela thin 
I propoſe de faire cela; which latter Expreſſion 

would be equivocal, the moſt obvious Mean- 

ing of theſe Words being He makes a Propoſal 

of doing that, which would not be the Senſe of 

the Speaker; whereas the Words II ſe propoſe 

de faire cela (verbatim, in Engliſh, He propoſes 

to himſelf to do that) have but one Meaning, 

nd cannot be miſ-underſtood. And in all 
F 2 Probability 
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Probability the French accompany the Word 
Propoſer with ſe, in order to avoid the double 
| |. Senſe it would otherwiſe have; whereas we, on 
ö | | | the contrary, foolifhly reject a Word of ſingle 
= Senſe, and to which there can be no reaſona- 
* ble Exception, and ſupply it's Place with an 
1 ambiguous one; as if there were a Beauty in 

ö Ambiguity, a Thing which tends to defeat the 
3 very Intention of Language — the Communica- 
tion of Thoughts. 
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IF clination to imitate the French for the Habit 
1 ſome Writers now living have got of uſing the 
1 Verb To lay inſtead of To lie; which I have al- 


— 


A tc — 


= ing, though few have been hitherto guilty of it 
8 in Print. The French Word Coucher is both 
active and Neuter, and fignifies Jo lay, and 
alſo To lie, Upon this Account (as I have here 
hinted) I ſuſpect it is that theſe Writers never 
employ the Verb To lie, which I therefore ſup- 
poſe they would baniſh out of our Language. 
4 The French make ſhift with ene Verb, And why 
4 þ | ſhould not we ? Moſt admirable reaſonin g, truly! 
| As if the having different Words for different 
b Meanings were not a Perfection in a Langu- 
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I can aſſign no other Cauſe than this In- 


we. ready obſerved to be a common Vice in ſpeak- 


age, 
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[ 45 } 
age, and the Want of them a Defect. A rea- 
ſonable Man, if he were not a Witneſs of it, 


would hardly conceive there could be ſuch an 
Inſtance of Want of Judgment. 


This Propenſit) to adoꝑc French Cuſtoms 
puts me in Mind of the following Circum- 


ſtance, which | have often hear'd affir med as 
a certain Fact. 


Though the French have in general 1 
and good Hair, and are not ſo ſubject to Bald- 
neſs as we are, it ſo happened about the Year 
1734 that the Hair of many People of both 
Sexes at Paris fell off: in Conſequence of 
which, they wore Wigs. 'Thereupon Num- 
bers of Women in England, hearing of what 
had been done at Paris, cut off good Heads-of- 
Hair and wore Wigs likewiſe ; to which thoſe 
French-women had had Robins only to con- 
ceal a Deformity. 


I would not be underſtood, from any Thing 


I have here ſaid, to adviſe the avoiding French 


Cuſtoms. I would only diſſuade from the a- 
dopting them meerly as French. Let us imi- 
tate that or any other Nation in what is in 
itſelf right; but not run into abſurd Ha- 
| | bits 


a). 


[ 46 ] 


bits becauſe thoſe Habits had their Birth in 
this or that Place. We have already improved 
our Language not a little by Expr eſſions taken 
from the French, and may improve it ſtill more 
by the ſame Means. But, at the ſame Time, 
let us endeavour to diſcern wherein we have 
the Advantage, and where that Nation ought 
rather to copy us than we them. 


XXXIX. WV H O M. 
E hes find this Word in had Writers, 


; and fometimes even in good ones, in 


the Room of Me Gt a 


. Mr. Lacke fays, in one of his Letters to Mr. 
Malyneux, If you were here, you would find three 
er uur in the Parlour after Dinner, whom you 
wud fay paſſed their Aftermons as agreeably and 


r fecundly as any People you have this 00d whi le 
met With, 


This is not 5 Englith. He ought to 3 


| £:i4 Wha you would jay paſſed their Ater- 
n, Ac. and not V hom: for the Pronoun is 
not in the accuſative Caſe and governed by the 
Verb Say: but it is the Nominative to the Verb 


Paſſed 
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Paſſed : and Whom is not a Nestes. If the 
ſmall Hiatus there would have been in I hs yaut 
was the Reaſon of his avoiding thoſe Words, 
he might have Siven another Turn to the Sen- 
tence, and have writ Of whom you aud jay that 
they paſſed their Afternoons, or M hm you wild 
6wn to paſs their Afternoms, QI. 


In Poetry, where greater Liberties in Point 
of ſtile may be taken than in Proſe, Whom 
may, for the ſake of Sound, be uſed inftead of 


Who, eſpecially if fo placed as for the falſe 
Grammar not to be too glaring ; which Pope 


has very well obſerved in the Dunciad, where 


he ſ peaks of Pleet-Ditch in the following Man- 
ner ; 
The Ki ng of Dikes, than whom 0 ſluice of Mud 
With deeper Sable bl:ts the ſilver Flond. 


To have written ſtrictly good Engliſh, he 
muſt have ſaid Than who no. fluice Mud, ſince 
the Word is in the fame Caſe with Slice, which 
is a Nominative. But, as there is a Force in 


the Word Whom which there is not in ¶ ho, the 


uſing this laſt Word would have enfeebled the 
Sentence, and in a great Meaſure have ſpoil'd 


two of the 'moſt beautiful Lines in N 
171 
There 


. 


[ 45 ] 
There are likewiſe Places, even in Proſe, 


Where for the fake of Sound, H hom mw by 
uſed in the Nominative. 


r "Y * 8 %. WIE 


XL. Him. Her. Me. Them. 


* E 8 E Pronouns are frequently uſed in 


1 the nominative Caſe even among the 
better Sort of People. 'Tis him. — Tis her.— 
Tis me.—'Tis them. This is bad Engliſh. He, 
She, I, and T hey, are the proper Words, 


We have few Writers who are more ſeldom 
guilty. of falſe Engliſh than Congreve, or who 
have written in ſo elegant a Stile. Yet in his 


Way of the World he has uſed the Word Me 
improperly. 


Millamant. * What was the Quarrel ? 


Petulant. There was no Quarrel. There 


might have been a Quarrel. 


Witwoud. If there had been Words enow 
apts * to have expreſſed Provocation, 


„they had gone together by the 


; Ears like a pair of Caſtanets. 
Petulant. Lou were the Quarrel, 
Millamant. Met © 
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( 49 ) | 
This is wrong. She ought to have ſaid J. 
Yet it muſt be owned there are ſome Places 

where the Nominative is required, and where 


the Word I, as having too thin and unfubſtan- 
tial a Sound, would not do. 


There is an Inſtance of this in the tame play, 


where My Lady Wiſhfort fays to Mrs. Fainall, 


* O Daughter, Daughter, is it poſſible thou 


* ſhould'ſt be my Child, Bone of my Bone, 


« and Fleſh of my Fleſh, and (as I may ſay) 
* another Me, and yet tranſgreſs the minuteſt 


Particle of ſevere Virtue? Here the Word 


J, though correct Engliſh, would be aukward, 
and Me, though not grammatical, dogs better. 
The Word Myſelf might indeed have been uſed. 

Being a Nominative, it would have been gram- 
mar: and I think I ſhould have preferred it 


to Me. Nor are there many Places where the 
Word J, when the Sound of it would be too 


poor, might not be ſubſtituted by 1M4-ſelf. 


Some inferior Writers en to think they 
ſhew an extraordinary Correctneſs by uſing an 
accuſative Caſe where a Verb active follows, 


as ſuppoſing it to be governed by that Verb. 
For Example, inſtead of It was nut hie they at- 


Ie was nat we they Jandered——they 
8 would 


tacked, 


— 


(30) 


would ſay It was not him they attacked —It was 


not us they flandered—1magining Him and Us to 
be Accuſatives governed reſpectively by the 
Verbs Atacked and Slandered. But they write 
falſe Engliſh. Theſe Pronouns ought to be in 


the nominative Caſe, as following the Verb 


Was. There is indeed an Accuſative, (viz: 


Whom, or That) governed by Attacked and 


flandered. But this Accuſative is ſuppoſed, 
The regular Way of ſpeaking being this! 
was not he, whom (or that) they attacked It was 
nt we, whom (or that) they flandered. 


T1 
P ULS E, as ſignifying the Pulſation of the 

Blood, is improperly uſed by many Peo- 
ple as a Plural. Inſtead of How does your Pulſe 
beat Dur Pulſe is too quick. they would 
ſay How do your Pulſe beat 2—Your Pulſe are tos 
quick. They are deceived by the Letter &, 
which being the laſt Letter that is pronounced, 
they from thence take the Word to be in the 
plural Number. But this Word is fingular ; 
and the Plural is Pulſes. —T he Pulſes of two o 
more Perſons—The different Pulſes of th: Wri/i „ 
e and other Parts of the Body. 


In 
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( 51) 
In ſpeaking of ſuch Vegetables as are called 
Pulſe, we ſay Pulſe of different Sorts, or Differ - 


ent Sorts of Pulſe ; and not Lifferent Pulſes, nor 
Different Sorts of Pulſes : ſo that this Word 


has no Plural. 


XLII. Neither read nor write. 


T\HIS is the common Way of ſpeaking ; 
| but it is certainly wrong, it being much 
more proper to ſay He can neither write nor 
read, than He can neither read nor write. Lo 
what Purpoſe is it to ſay that a Man can not 
write, after having ſaid that he cannot read? 
for, if he can not read, it follows of Courſe 
that he can not write. 


It being, for the Reaſon here given, better 
to ſay He can neither write nor read than He can 
neither read nor write, it is con equently better 
to ſay He can both read and write than He can 
both write and read, ſince, if a Man can write, 
we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe that he can read. 
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XLIII. MUTUAL. 


"HIS Word is often improperly employed. 

It ought to be uſed only when we would 
ſignify that there is an Interchange. If a Man 
and a Woman have a Love for each other, there 
is a Mutual Love between them. If two Men 
have a Friendſhip each for the other, their 
Friendſhip is mutual. But let us ſuppoſe A to 
be a Benefactor to B and likewiſe to C: it 
would be abſurd in B, ſpeaking to C concern- 
ing A, to ſay Our mutual Benefactor. The 
proper Expreſſion would be Our common Bene- 
faclor. A King is the common Sovereign, not 
the mutual Sovereign, of his ſeveral Subjects: 
for there is here no Reciprocation, or Inter- 


change, that juſtifies the uſe of the Word Mu- 


 Tual. And yet many of our writers employ 


Mutual in Caſes fimilar to theſe. But our moſt. 


judicious Writers take Care to avoid it. Mr. 
Locke, ina Letter to Dr. Molyneux, ſpeaking 
of the Doctor's Brother, then lately dead, ſays 
very properly The Eſteem I have for the Memory 
of our common Friend. Had he ſaid Our mutual 
Friend, he had not talked Senſe : for, though 
there had ſubſiſted a mutual Friendſhip between 

. Mr Locke 


RE eee 


( 53 ) 
Licke & the deceaſed, and the ſame likewiſe be- 
7 tween the two Brothers, yet there is Nothing of 
| ; Interchange between Mr Locke and the ſurviving 
| | Brother implied in the Circumſtance of the 
Friendſhip there had been between the de- 
ceaſed and each of them ſeparately. 
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JJ 
; 'FIYTE ſee continually in our News-Papers 
Advertiſements written in the follow- 
ing Manner. 

To be Sold—T he Stock of Mr. ———, left off 


Trade——The Gods of ſuch-a-ome, left off Houſe- 
keeping. 


DRE SE ee 


This is Nonſenſe, the Words left off, whether 
they are conſidered as a Verb or as a Partici- 
ple, having here no Subſtantive, with which 

they are connected. 


B Theſe Advertiſers, inſtead of leſt off, ought 
; to ſay either leaving off, or who has left off. For 
= lInftance, The Stock of Mr A, leaving off Trade. 
The Goods of Mrs B, leaving off Houſe-keeping 
T he Stock of Mr A, who has left off Trade, 
5 The Goods of Mrs B, who has left off Hae 


( 54 ) 


3 LA — 


XLV. UND E NIA BL E. 


E likewiſe often ſee in the News-papers 
Advertiſements for Places by People, 


who tell the Public their Characters are Unde= 1 
niable. (2 


This Word, as they uſe it, is not Senſe. If 
I draw a Character of a Man, and afterwards 
affirm the Character J have given him to be 
undeniable, this is a proper Way of ſpeaking, 
and ſignifies that I have delivered Nothing but 
Truth. But the Meaning of thefe People £ 
is that their Characters are ſuch as no reaſon- J 
able Exception can be made to. They ought E 
therefore to ſay that their Characters are (not 1 
undeniable, but) unexceptionable. = 
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XLVI. NEITHER. EITHER. 


E have numberleſs Writers, who make I 1 
theſe Adjectives plural where * K 
ought to make them ſingular. HY 


Ts either of theſe t Men a R-lation of yours? — 


N, neither of them is. This is the proper W. 7 
0 


(55) 
of ſpeaking, and not (as ſome would lay) Are 


either of thoſe two Men Relations if. yours — NM, 
neither of them are. 


Here either is equivalent to any cne or ever a 
one, and neither to no one or never a one. 


But, when theſe Adjectives refer to Subſtan- 
tives plural, they become plural themſelves : 
$ as, for Inftance—T he French and the Engliſh give 
E ſerange Accounts of one another. Are either of 
© then im partial: ? No neither of them are. 


; Where they refer to two Subſtantives, one 
ſingular, and the other plural, it ſcems moſt 
natural to make them plural. 


"WISER 


e 1 64 


— 


HIS Word is moſt commonly ufed in 

ſpeaking of a Number; where I ſhould 
think Fewer would do better. No fewer than a 
Hundred appears to nie not only more elegant 
than No leſs than a Hundred, but more ſtrictly 


Proper. 
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VI. 


(56) 


XLVII. CO NT E MPTUO SLR 
Coenen to ſignify with Contempt, is 


hr FFF 


a better Word than Contemptibly, though 


this laſt i is moſt commonly uſed. If I hear it 
ſaid that one Man treats another contemptibly, 
I hardly know whether the Meaning is that he 
treats him with Contempt, or that his own Be- 
haviour is contemptible. 


— — — — 


XLIX. _ Poſeſea 92 Poſtſſed by. 


Man that knows how to mingle Pleaſures uy th 
Bufinefs, fays ſome Author, (and I think 

it is my Lord BÞylingbroke) is never poſſeſſed 
of them. He quits and retakes them at his Will.” 


Poſſeſſed of them is here wrong. The pro- 
per Expreſſion would have been Poſſeſſed by 
them. If I poſſeſs a Thing, I am poſſeſſed f 
it. If it poſſeſſes me, I am poſſeſſed by it. 


2 


L. Tis fo mam to one but, Sc. 


71s twenty to one but (or but that) it will 

| happen— Tis ten to one but (or but that) he 
wil be diſpleaſed, 

This 


I] 

6 his 3 is a common way of ſpeaking, though 
in my Opinion a very abſurd one. What has 
the Word but to do here? It has certainly no 
Meaning. Is it not therefore more elegant and 
more natural to leave it out and to fay—'Tis 
twenty to one it will happen, or that it will hap- 
pen—'Tis ten to one he will be diſpleaſed, or that 
he will be diſpleaſed ? 


6——— — 


II. TO PROFIT OF. 
Y Lord Bolingbroke ſeems fond of this 
. Expreſſion. 

We ſay, to take Advantage of this or that ar 2 
cumftance, or to make an — by it, or to 


profit by it. 
To profit of 1 conceive not to be me; 


— 


——— ch ure yr" — 0 — _ " 


1 


II. TN Hough I don't allow to of to 
be Englith, to make profit of is, 
without Doubt, a very proper Expreſſion, 


They found Mankind immerſed in Superſtition 
and accuſtomed to Licenticuſneſs. To cure them of 
the ; they made their Profit of the former, 

Lord Bolingbroke, | 
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III. E find in many Authors (and, a. 


mong others, in Swift) the Ex- 


pode of The Manner of it is thus. 


The Word thus ſignifies in this Manner. It 


ſhould ſeem therefore as though The Manner of 


it is tus were as much as to ſay The Manner 


of it is in this Manner; which is Nonſenſe. 


It is better to ſay T he Manner of it is this. 


_ 


: n = 
— — 
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IIV. PRESSE NT IME N. 


H1S French Word is wrongly tranſlated 


by ſome of our Writers Pre-ſentiment, 
for Pre-ſentiment has no Meaning. 


It ought to be tranſlated (as It is by ſome few) 


Pre: ſenſation; which Word would be very uſe- 


ful in our Language, and ought therefore to. be 
adopted. 


The French Word does not fignify a Fire- 


Knowledge, but an unaccountable Fore-feeling 


of what will happen. 
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LY. HUES and CRIES. 


OME Writers uſe this Expreſſion, and 
would ſay There were ſeveral Hues and Cries 
after him. | 


This ſeems to be wrong, and I ſhould think 
it better to ſay Hue-and-Cries ; for in the fingu- 
lar Number we do not ſay a Hue and a Cry, but 
a Hue-and-Cry, making one Word of three : 
for which Reaſon, and likewiſe becauſe it is 
ſeldom uſed, Hues and Cries ſounds uncouthly. 


rr 
H Is Word is uſed by almoſt all incor- 
1 rect Speakers, & even by many Writers, 
inſtead of n n Horſe has fell.--T. he Heuſe 
rs fell. 
This i is not good Engliſh. The proper Word 
(as here hinted) is Fallen. CPF CTU 


—— 
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LVII. MO RN TORN. 


HES E Words are better with the Aux- 
iliaries than More and Tore.--Theſe Cloatlis 
are but little worn.—He has worn this Suit for 
ſome Time.——He has torn the Writings. ——T he 
Writings are torn. 
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LVIl. COMPUTED 2 o. 
HE Rents of Land in Ireland may be com- 
puted to Two Millions. Swift, 

Computed at would have been the proper Ex- 


preſſion. To compute to 1 look upon not to be 
Engliſh. 


hs. _ — I — . A. ti. 4 — 


LIX- A N d Writers Gy to b Ma- 
lice; and the Expreſſion occurs 
ret Times in Suift. 
To wreak Malice is the proper Expreſſion ; 10 
wreak ING: to OR 


pr 


— ——— 


1 Han. 22 


0 ME Writers confound theſe two Adiec- 

tives, and likewiſe the Adverbs i7ſtantly 
and inflantaneouſly, making them reſpectively 
ſynonimous. Others diſtinguiſh them, and 
make Infant to ſignify Immediate, Fuft at Hand, 
and Iytantancous to imply Of m Duration. For 
Example ; His Coming is inflant—He will be here 
inſiantiy A Flaſh of Lightning is inſtantaneous 
I Flaſh of Lightning exifts but inflantaneouſly. 
It is beſt to make the Diſtinction. Different 


Meanings ought undoubtedly to be expreſſed in 


different Words ; without which, the Intention 


of Language is not anſwered. | Beth 


[ 61 ] 
IXI. B O 7 E 


\HIS Word! is often introduced | in an ab- 
ſurd Manner. _ 


2 he Geddeſs Minerva had heard of © one e Arack- 
ne, a young Virgin very famous for ſpinning and 
weaving. T hey both met upon a Trial of Skill. 

SWIFT. 


What does he mean by 655 ing they both met ? 
The Word both is ſuperfluous, and ſeems to 
make Nonſenſe. One would imagine the Au- 
thor thought there was a Poſſibility that in the 
| Interview between them, one of them could 
meet without the other's meeting. If two 
People come together, they muſt both come to- 
gether, of courſe. It he would ridiculous to lay 
There is a Conteſt betwien both of thoſe two Men: 
for, if two Men are engaged in a Conteſt, they 
muſt neceſſarily be both engaged in that Conteſt, 


It muſt be owned, however, that this Word 
ſometimes gives a ſcemingly-wanted Force to 
an Expreſſion, where the Senſe is compleat 
without it : and there it is to be not only borne 
with, but approved. But in the Paſſage above 
cited, and in numberleſs others where we meet 
| with | it, it is * 


LXII. FR 


624 


LXII. In Compariſon of. 


H1S is an Expreſſion uſed by many of 


our Writers, and, among others, by Lord 
Bolingbroke, in whom it is very frequent. 


In Compariſon with ſeems to me to be pegged 


able. 


T his is very good in Compariſon of that —T his 


is very good in Compariſon with that. Is not 
the latter plainly the better Expreſſion of the 
two? and does it not make the beſt Senſe? 


LAW. 


Was one of their Cabal Nights. They have them 


three Times a Week, and meet at each other's A- 


partments, like the Coroner's Inqueſt, to fit upon 


the murdered Reputations of the Week. You and 
T are excluded : and it was once propoſed that all 


| the Male Sex ſhould be excepted. But Somebody 


moved that, to avoid Scandal, there might be one 


Man of the Community: upm which, Witwoud 
and Petulant were enroll d Members. | 


Wire trrall'd; a Member —— "a 1 a. 


more proper Expreſſion. . Let us ſuppoſe that 


this 


AINA LL 7 to Mrabel! in The. 
May the World, Now I recollect, 
1 wider not they were weary of you. Laſt Night 
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this Society had admitted Men among them. 


Each Man would have been look'd upon not as 
two Members, but as one only. Conſequently, 
having mentioned Witwoud and Petulant's being 
admitted, as making jointly but ne Man, there 
is an Inconſiſtency in his calling them tuo 
Members, and he ought to have ſaid they were 
enrolled a Member: by which Expreſſion like- 
wife the Humour would have been kept up. 


135 — 


LXIV. MU SSUL MEN 


HIS Word is uſed by many Writers 48 
the Plural of Miſſulman; which is 


wrong. *Tis true we ſay Frenchmen, Dutchmen, 


Iriſhmen, &c. and not Frenchmans, Dutchmans, 
Iriſhmans, becauſe Frenchman, Dutchman, Iriſh- 
man, are compoſed reſpectively of French and 
Man, Dutch and Man, Iriſh and Man, and be- 
cauſe Men is the Plural of Man. But, as to 
the Word Muſſulman, though it may be a Com 
pound in the Arabic, (where, we are told, it Gg- 
nifies a Believer in the true Religion) yet, conſi- 
dered as an Engliſh Word, it is not compound- 
ed, but ſimple: for we have no ſuch Word as 


Mufful in the Engliſh Tongue. 


It 
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It is the ſame with the Subſtantives Ottoman 


and German, which, confidered as Englith 
Words, are not compounded, whatever they 


may have been in the Countries where they 


were coined. Accordingly, we ſay Ottomans 


and Germans in the Plural: and no one ever 


yet took it into his Head to oy Ottomen or 
Germen. 


We ought, in like Manner, to 4 Mauſid- 
mans in the Plural, and not Muſſulmen, the Uſe 
of which Word ſhews a want of es 


E tis more a Salter than a Schular. 
This is an Expreiſion, to. which 1 
NR no Exception will be made. But, as 
to the following, He is a better Soldier than a 
Scholar, though perhaps not one in a great ma- 
ny would find Fault with it, it ſeems to me not 
perfectly to make Senſe. As the Word better 
intervenes between a and Soldier, I ſhould think 
it beſt to leave out the a that precedes Scholar. 
and to ſay He is a better Soldier than Scholar. 
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H ESE © Adecttes with others much to 

the ſame Purpoſe, are uſed improperly 
by the greateſt Part of our W riters; for they 
frequently employ theme as 5 Adverbs, m 


His Performance was agreea ible to es Aron 


His Conduci Was ſuitable to the Occof 0n—this 
makes Senſe. | 5 


He performed agreeably to his Promi ſe He con- 
ductcd himſelf ſuitably to the Oc this like- 


wiſe makes Senſe. | 


But—He performed azreeabli fo his Prone 


He conducted himſelf futtable to rhe Orca n — 


1155 is Nonſenſe. Fe? 1 


A 


The Word Previo ous 8 iſe 3 to be usd 
be as an Adijective, and never as an Adverb. 


He wrote to nie preview to his m, to Town is 


not good Eugliſh. DAE e oh e304 Bay 


_ 34a * 


The proper Expreffion i Is He wrote to me ere 
Viouſly to his 4 to Tun. 


oo | Some 


—— 


666) 


Some Writers employ the Word bad as an 
Adverb, and would not fcruple to ſay That wa; 
2 very bad : which 1s not _—_— 


The Word al (it i is me) is both an Adjedtive 
and an Adverb: but bad is only an Adjective. 
The Adverb! is badly. 


xvi HE Word ſafely is likewiſe (as! 
5 apprehend) * uſed 27 
fome Authors. 


I arrived here ſafely the 1 oth Inflant, ſays Mr 
Molyneux 1 in a Letter to Mr Locle. 


This appears to me hardly e. 
Safely ſignifies with ſafety, or in a ſafe. Man-. 
ver, Now, if a Man ſays that he arrived 
in a ſafe Manner, he ſeems to ſuppoſe there is 
Danger of ſome Miſchance in arriving. But 
what Danger is there to be apprehended in the 
Circumſtance of arriving? The Danger is only 
| during the Journey or Voyage. In the Arrival 
there is none at all. The proper Way of 
ſpeaking is therefore I arrived ſafe, that is au- 
ing eſcaped all the Dangers . the Paſſage. 


G avernment 


4890 


LXVII. Government. Adminiftration 1 


UR News-writers "IND lately when i it in- 
to their Heads to perſonify (as it were) 


our Government by uſing the Words Govern- 
ment and Adminiſtration in the following Man- 
ner. The Diſputes between Government (not the 

vernment) and the Eaſt-India Company.— Ad- 
miniſtration (not the Adminiſtration) jeems at a 
Lofs how to proceed in this Buſineſs. 


This is an FL REIN of great Barbarity. 


lux. 1 e 40 melancholy T houghts 
in me, ſays an Author, that if they 


had continued, ack have proved fatal to my 
Health, 


Such that, where the Word that is a ee 


as it is here, makes bad Englith. | arg * 


He might have. faid either, Such "SERIE 


T houghts as, if they had continued, might have 


proved fatal to my Health. or, Such melancholy 


T houghts that, if they had continued, they might 


have proved fatal to my Health..—Here the 
* 'ofid that is an Adverb. 


ES Hers 
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LXX: . FERE, ſays another Author, are 
many Characters, that the Per- 
ſon f the TRA cannt well be miftaken, ſince 


not one of them agree with any but Auguius 
Ceſar. 


We have many Writers, who take this Li- 
1 of uſing a Verb plural with a nominative 
Caſe ſingular, where a genitive 8 Plural! in- 
tervenes between them. 


There is no Grace in this; and it is a need- 
| leſs and a very ridiculous Violation of Gram- 
mar. The Verb here being in the Indicative, 
not in the Subjunctive Mood, (for in the third 
Perſon fingular of the preſent Tenſe of the Sub- 
junctive Mood our Verbs have no s) the pro- 
per Expreſſion is Not one of them agrees with ary 
but e Cæſar. 


— 4 3» ; * 


LXXI. 


A 


„ — 
9 * 


K printed (6 a cr 8 Number „ Ar: 
tors, ſays the ſame Writer, in 
fuck a Mamer as ſhew him t6 have been a Very 
ingeni ous and lear ned Man. 


Here is an Abſurdity net ki to * 


ot mentioned. It is not the Word Authors, 
a h but 


7 
but the Word Manner, that ought to determine 
the Number of the Verb, The proper Way: 


of ſpeaking therefore is in ſuch. a Mamer as 


Hs * rok wes: tv;  ; + Wo 4 or en: 


ſhews him to have bee en de ery ingenious and learned 


Mat 


A. 
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mom 


LXXIL.? 'T 5 cultomary at the Play houſe. ab 

: the Concluſion of The Beggar's O- 
pera, if the ſame he intended to be acted again 
the next Night, for one of the Actors to ad- 
vance and ſay To-morrow wii be 5 this 
Wooded again. 


He ought” 5 1 iy this Comedy, not this Opera : 
= though T he Beggar's Opera be the Name 


of the Piece, it is not an Opera. It is a Co- 


medy written partly in ridicule of Operas. How 


abſurd would it be to ſpeak of the dramatic 
Piece called T he Tragedy of Tom Thumb as of a 


real Tragedy! It is not a Tragedy, though 


the Word Tragedy make Part of its Name. The 


Piece is comic. It is a Farce written in Jake 


cule of modern Tragedy. args 85 


s 45 


| Swift ſpeaks very properly of The Bargis 
Opera at the Beginning of the 3d Intelligencer, 
where, he ſays, The Players having not almgſt 


done 


pI 1 


( 70 ) 


done with the Comedy called THE . s O- 
een &c. 6 tat 


1 - e "4 . + > 


# 
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mm. 


LXX il. . of the Al- 
verb I HA x. 


7 Expected that, when T told him the Mets. 
that he wauld be more ſurprizzd at it than be 
really Was. 


This is Nonſenſe; and its being ſo is 
owing to the Adverd's. being twice uſed in the 
mention of one Circumſtance. The proper 
Way of ſpeaking is, I expected that, when I told 
him the News, he would be more furprized at it 
than he really Was. 


The Repetition of the Adverb is e 
only where, after once uſing it, ſo many Words 
intervene before the Circumſtance is mentioned, 
to which it belongs, that it may be ſuppoſed 
the Reader or Hearer has ſo far forgot it, as not 
readily* to" perceive the Connexion; in which 
Caſe it is to be intreduced the ſecond Time 
with, the Words that preceded it before; 3 As, 


43% 
1 


lars lite tht, q ho had 8 d 
* @ great 


(721) 


a great Friendſhip for this now diſtreſſed Family, 
as he is likewiſe immenſely rich, and never was loyked 
upon as a Man of a near Diſpoſition, but (on the 
contrary) of a very liberal and compaſſicnate one, 
F which he has given numberleſs Proofs (for ſeldom 
a Week has paſt but he has relieved ſomt indigent 


Perſon) I jay I was in hopes, confidering all this, 
that he would give the unfortunate Fen. a 107 | 
_ * 5 | 
Lv., Very great Abfurdity, of which 


E both the Engliſh and the French 
5 are re continually guilty as well in writing as in 
5 ſpeaking, is the making the Pronoun relative 


that (or which, or who) ſingular, where it refers 
to a Subſtantive Plural, and where conſequent- 
ly it ought itſelf to be Plural. I! 


Example. He was one of thoſe Hig Seuchen. 
that was condemned laſt Seſſimms. __ 


T his is falſe Grammar, if the Meaning * 
that ſeveral H ighwaymen were condemned laſt 
Seſſions, and that this Man was one of them : 
for ig that Caſe the Pronoun relative that refers 
to Highwaymen, not to he, and we ought there- 
fore, to ſay, He was one of thoſe Highsoaymen 


that WERE condemned laſt Sans. A Tran poſi- 
But 


(nz) 
tion 'of- the Wards will, make it plain that the 
Word that refers to Highwaymen. For Inſtance, 
Of thoſe, Highwaymen that Were, condemned. bal. 
Seffio ons, he was one. 


But th: Expreſſion, if 835 in another Senſe, 
is good Grammar. 


4 


Suppoſe a Company to be alking of s Gus 
of Highwaymen, and that one of this. Compa- 
ny has a Mind to ſay that a certain Highway. 


man, condemned laſt Seſſions, belonged to 


that Gang; here this Perſon. may ſay He abs 
one of thoſe Highwaymen, that was condemned laſt 
Seſſons, becauſe the W 'ord that refers upon 
this Occafion not to High:waymen, but to he; 
and the Meaning is, He, that was ondenmied 
laſt Seffions, was one of thoſe Highwaymen. But 
this laſt Way of ſpeaking, 57. He, that was 
condenmed laſt & one, was one of thoſe Hi ghway- 
men, is the beſt, becauſe it is impoſſible. to be 
 ilunderfiood. | 


One would think theſe Diſtinctions very 0 
to make. And yet there are few Authors, ei- 
ther Engliſh or French, that make them : and 
it is amazing to ſee what Blunders and falſe 
Grammar many even of the beſt Writers of 


the two Nations are herein guilty of. 5 
IXXV. Ne 


38 ] 


No other befides— No %ther except. 
No other but. 


HESE Expreſſions are frequently made 


uſe of, where they dont make the Senſe 
intended. 


If Laſk a Friend what Viſits he has rcceived 
to-day, and he would fignify that Mr. 4. is 
the only Perſon that has vifited him, he may 
ſay No Perſon befides Mr A. has viſited me, or 
No other Perſon than Mr A, has viſited me. But 
to ſay No other Perſon, beſides Mr A, has viſited 
me, would be wrong, becauſe it would ſeem as 


if Somebody elſe had been mentioned before 
the Mention of Mr A. 


Let there are Places, where this fort of Ex- 
prethion may be right. 


If I fay Mr A and Mr B have called on me 
to- day; 15 no other Perſon has come into my Room, 
| befides my Taylor, (or excepting my Taylor) here- 
in there is Nothing improper. 
other have here a Meaning; whereas in the 
former Inſtance they have none. They ſignify 
no other Per ſen than Mr A and Mr B: and the 
whole of what I ſay ſignifies. that Mr A and 
Mr B, and my Taylor, are the only Perſons 


that have been with 12 | 


LXXV. 


14 
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In Poetry the Sort of Reprefon here con- 
demned ſeems ſometimes to give a Force which 
would otherwiſe be wanting. When that is 
the Caſe, it may be bo Ts 


£ 


2 E — 
— — _ — —_—_— —— __— 


IXXVI. WONDERED. 
TNSTEAD of Thoſe T hings were mach 
wondered at—T hat Ci. reunflance was much 
wondered at— many Writers would ſay Thoſe 
T hings were much wendered— TT hat Circuniffauce 
was much wondered—omitting the at. This is 


not Kngliſh: for we do not ſay to wonder a 
Thing, but to wonder at a Thing. h 


Where | that which raiſes the Wonder is men- 
tioned after the Word wondered, and that Word 
is preceded by the unrelative Pronoun E, the 
at may (as 1 apprehend) be either uſed or o- 
mitted.— For Inſtance, It was wondered that he 
fhould 1 marry fo late in Life—It was wondered at 
| __ he N marry fo late in Life. 


— 
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þ I IS Word is often uſed ane . 
igcorrect Writers, ns 
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L 95 ] 
He was interrogated relative to that Circum- 
flance—IWe diſcuurſed à great while relative. th 
what you have juſt 2 


This is not 8 Engliſh. The proper a. 
preſſions are relatively to, and in Relation to. 
He was interrogated relatively to (or in Relation 
to) that Ci reumſtance ie diſcourſed a great 

while relatively to (or in Relation to) what E 
have tuft mentioned. 5 


. nn | 
- Relative to is to be uſed enly where there it 
a Subſtantive, with which Relative (an Adjec- 
tive) agrees. For inftance—T he Hint he gate 
me was relative to that Afuir.— Here Relative 
is an Adjective agreeing with the Subſtantive 
Hint; and To is a Prepoſition to the Subſtan- 


tive Fair | 
19-8 3 


—— —_ * 6 
— — L 


LXXYIIL 2 U R Tranſlators from the 
French Tongue, where they 
meet with the Words Huit jours— Quinze jours 


—are apt to render them W cighs Days 
—fifteen Days. | 


"The Fieiich ſay eight Days and Hen Dajs, 
where an Engliſhman would ſay a Week—a 
R 2 Furtnight 


[ 76 ] 


 Fortmght ; for they bring both the firſt and the 

laſt Day into the Account. Huit jours, —Qunize 

Jours— ought therefore to be tranſlated a Week 
| —@ Fortnight, To uſe a French Expreſſion 
A4n-wrizing Engliſh is wrong. | 


| I have often wondered that the ingenious. 
| Author of T he Rambler (who without Doubt is 

well verſed in the French Tongue, and who 
l has a remarkable Fluency and Copiouſneſs of 
Expreſſion in the Engliſh) ſhould tell us that 
ſome French Writer aſſerts there are few Peo- 
ple, who know how to take a Walk. I know 
| not what French Writer this is; but his Words, 
in all Probability, are either Peu de Gens ſavent 
ll fe promener, or Peu de Gens ſavent faire une Pro- 
1 menade. The Words ſe promener, though they 
fignify what an Engliſhman calls taking a Walk, 


this Engliſh Expreſſion. They mean likewiſe 
70 go out upon a little Party of Pleaſure, whether 
| on Foot, on Horſe-back, or in a Carriage. 
| Sometimes they ſignify to go leiſurely. Nous re- 

viendrons en nous promenant ſays Lewis the 14th 
in a Billet to Madame Maintenon; as much as 
| to ſay Me will come back without hurrying, and 
| will travel only ſuch a Pace as will make Gur re- 


being an Amme to . 
4 | 4 


have a much more extenſive Signification tan 


141 


As to the French Writer mentioned by The 
Rite I ſhould imagine his Meaning to be 
that few People are properly qualified to make 
themſelves agreeable in any little Jaunt of Plea- 
ſure: Which Obſervation is very juſt, there 
being not one in a great many, who has the 
Compliableneſs of Temper, the Chearfulneſs, 
and the Talent of making amuſing Remarks 
upon any Thing that falls under the Notice of 
the Company, which ſeem to be all neceſſary 
in ſuch Jaunts. 


7 — — 


LXXIX. A Common Fault in our Writers 

e A is the making the Pronouns 
that and which at the ſame Time Nominative 
and Accuſative ; as, for Inſtance, T he Veniſon 
which 1 received yeſterday out of the Chunt ry, and 
was a Preſent from a Friend. 


There is a Barbariſm in this Expreffion; 


and it muſt Hurt every Perſon that has any De- 
licacy of Apprehenſion. It is neceſſary to re- 
peat the Word which before was, and to ſay 
The Veniſm which J received yeflerday out of the 
Country, and which was a Preſent from a Friend: 
In which 1 received the which 1 is in the Accuſa- 
tive 
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tive Caſe. In Which was @ Trat it is in che 


Nominative. 


This Fault is frequent i in Twiſt, whoſe Stile 
is far from being ſo excellent as it is often aſ- 


ſerted to be. In ſome Parts of his Works it is 


exceedingly good: but in many others it is flat, 
low, and thamefully incorrect. 1 


1 have often a at m aſ- 


ſerting (as they ſometimes do) that Nouns have 
no Caſes in the modern Languages. The N ord 
Casvs, ſay they, which ignifies A Cass, is 
derived from CADERE, TO FALL. Conſequently 
Mine, that don't change their Termination, have 
70 Caſes. But this 1 1s only ſaying that a Noun, 


that never varies in it s Termination, never 
varies in it's T ermination. 


\ Accondingito this Account, the Latin Word 
Nhil has no Caſes; and the Words felice and 
felici, which are both uſed in what we call the 


ablative Caſe fingular of felix are in reality of 
different Caſes, as well as the Words bonus, bo- 


na, bomm, Which we * are all 3 in the Nomi- 
NG. 5 5 1 5175 


A ' - 


1 would ak theſe thn upon What 
Account the Greeks: and Romans made their 


Nouns 


a cal hk wo» wed 


79 J 


Nouns vary in their Termination... No Doubt 
it was becauſe they felt that a Noun raiſed dif- 
ferent Ideas in their Minds, according to the 
Place it occupied. Being placed before a 
Verb, and governing (as we call it) that Verb, ' 
it appeared | in a different Light from that, in 
which it appeared in what we call the Accuſa- 
tive Caſe, where it is (as we ſay) grverned 


ili. 


If this were their Inducement, (and I don't 
ſee what other inducement they could have) it is 
not the Termination that makes the Caſe, but it 1s 
the View, in which the Word appears, that 
makes it : and different Terminations were in- 
vented-to expreſs in ſome Meaſure the differ- 
ent Views, in which Nouns ſhew themſelves. 
I fay in ſome Meaſure; for it would have been 
endleſs to invent different Terminations for ali 
the, different. Views, in which a Noun ſubſtan- Ws; 
tive is capable « of e ee to the "es \ 1 
gination.. 1 „ ieren 51D 54/120; 1 
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Now, conſlein he Thing in this rage 
we muſt conclude that Nouns have as many 
Caſes in one Language as in another; that it 


is impoſſible to ſt hom many Caſes, of Situa- 
Ne 0 or r Flint of View," there really are; and 


that 


Lo] 
that the Difference between the Greek and La- 
tin on the one Hand, and the modern Langua- 
ges on the other, 1s only this, viz: that in the 
former there is an Endeavour to ſhew thoſe 


Points of View by different Terminations, and 
in the latter by the Uſe of Prepoſitions. 


* 


— *— 


LXXX. | T he Reaſon is becauſe, &c. 


HIS Expreſſion does not make 
Senſe. 


The Reaſon of my deſiring to ſee you was becauſe 
T wanted to talk with you on ſuch an Aﬀair. — 
The Reaſon of his going to live in the Onur. is be- 
cauſe he has bad Health. 


This Expreſſion (I ſay again) is Nonſenſe, 
and it amazes me that our Writers don't per 
ceive it. But, in ſhort, they don't; and there 
are ſcarce any even of our greateſt Authors, 
that avoid this Way of ſpeaking. 
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Let us put by Reaſon in the Room of becauſe, 
iy Reaſon, to ſignify becauſe, is indeed a low 
Expreſſion. However, it is Engliſn. 


The Reaſon of my deſiring to fe you was by 
Reaſon 
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| Reaſon I wanted 75 talk with you on ſuch an Af 
fair,—T heReaſon of his going to live in the Country 
ig by Reaſon he has bad Health. 


Can any Thing be more glaring than the 
Nonſenſe of this Expreſſion, ? 


The proper Ways of ſpeaking are, T he Rea- 
ſon of my deſiring to ſce you was that I wanted to 
talk with you on ſuch an Aﬀfair.—The Reaſon of my 
deſiring to ſee you was my wanting to talk with you 
en ſuch an Affair. T he Reaſon of his going to 
live in the Country is that. he has bad Health. 
T he Reaſon of his going to live in the Country is his 

hav: ns bad Health. 


| The Reaſon is on Account of is as bad as The 
* is becauye. 


4 65 * $ +. 5 vw. * 5 1 
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LXXXI. 


E was admirably formed for Po- 
etry, and in the Tear 1671 he 
had a fair Opportunily of diſplaying his Talents 
in that Way. Tt was on Occaſion of the Prize of 
Poetry founded by the Members of the French Aca= 
demy ; the Subject of which at this Time was on 
the | TOE ＋ Duelling by Lewis the 14th. 
Biographical Dictionary. 
L 10 


("93-3 


To ſay The Subject of it was onthe ſuppreſſins 
of Duelling is talking as improperly as it would 
be to ſay On the ſuppreſſing of Duelling was the 
Subject of it. The proper Expreſſion would 
have been The Subject of which was the ſuppreſſ- 
ing of Duelling, without the on. 
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LXXXII. QUP POSE I were to ſay that to 
every Art there was a Syſtem of 
ſuch various and well-approved Principles. 


Harris, the Author of Hermes. 


If all the Objections to Newton's Syſtem were 
anſwered, if the Facts and Calculatims were over 
and over confirmed, a Diſciple of Leibnitx would 
ſtill maintain that there was no ſufficient Reaſen 

for Attraction as an eſſential Property, or as an 
Attribute of Matter. | 


Lord Bolingbroke, 


This is the common Way of ſpeaking, but 
in my Opinion not the moſt rational one. 
T hat to every Art there is a Syſkem, and that 
there is no ſufficient Reaſon for Attrafion, would 
be much better Expreſſions (as I fhould ima- 
| gine) 


("83 3 


gine) than to every Art there was a Syſtem, and 
there was no ſufficient Reaſon for Aitraction. 


Tis true the Word were in ſuppoſe J were to 
ſay, and in if all the Objections were anſwered, 
is in what we call the preterimperfect Tenſe of 
the ſubjunctive Mood; for which Reaſon many 
will ſay the Verb in the Indicative, which fol- 
lows, ought to be in the Preterimperfect like- 
wife. But though this Word be in that Tenſe, 
yet, in regard to its Senſe, it has nothing to do 
with the Time paſt: and therefore the follow- 
ing it with a Verb in the Preterimperfect in the 
Indicative, which does regard the Time paſt, is 
improper, notwithſtanding its being the com- 
mon Way of ſpeaking. 


If an Atheiſt would well confider the Arguments 
in this Book, he would confeſs there was a God. — 
If an Atheiſt would well confider the Arguments in 
this Bock, he would confeſs there is a God. 


Though moſt People would make uſe of the 
Former, the Latter of theſe is the beſt Expreſ- 


ſion, the Exiſtence of a GOD being ſpoken 
of as a Thing permanent, 


Nay, even though the Verb were preceded 
L 2 by 


(84) 


by a Verb in the indicative Mood, this Way of 
ſpeaking would ſtill be the beſt. For Inſtance, 
an Atheiſt, upon reading this Book, confeft there 
is a God, is not only a more elegant but a more 
proper Expreſſion than an Atheiſt, upon reading 
this Book, confeſt there was a God; becauſe we 
are not to ſuppoſe that this Man imagined there 
was a God juſt at that Time only, but that he 


looked upon him as a permanent Being exiſt- 
ing likewiſe in future. 


For a ſimilar Reaſon 7s would be a better 
Word than was in the Paſſages quoted above 
from Harris and Lord Bolingbroke, » 


I will ſubjoin another Caſe. 


Suppoſe I meet accidentally in Lindon a Man 
who robbed me lately upon the Road. Which 
would be the moſt proper Expreſſion for me to 
uſe, this was the Man or this 1s the Man, that 
robbed me? Moſt People, I imagine, would 
lay this was the Man. But this 1s the Man 
is the propereſt Expreſſion: For, tho' 
the Robbery, which is a paſt Tranſaction, 
ought to be mentioned in a paſt Tenſe, the I- 
dentity of the Man, who ftill continues the 
ſame, is to be ſpoken of in the preſent Tenſe. 


LXXXVIII 


(8s) 

LXXXIII. 7 Mas much delighted wit h a Perſon, 
who hath a great Hfiatèe in this 
Kingdom, upon his Complaints to me how grievouſ- 
ly poor England ſuffers by Importations from Ire- 
land ; that we convey our Wool to France, in Spite 
of all the Harpies at the Cuſtom- Houſe : that Mr 
Shuttleworth, and others on the Cheſhire Coaſt, are 
ſuch Fools to fell us their Bark at a good Price, 
for tanning our wn Hides into Leather: with o- 

ther Enormities of the like Kind, 


SWIET. 


T hoſe among them, who are ſo unfortunate to 
have had their Birth and Education in this Couns 
Fry. 

In the ſame Diſcourſe, 


To ſay fuch Fools to ſell us their Bark and ſo un- 
fortunate to have had their Birth Sc. though it 
is a Way of ſpeaking uſed by many People, 
and even by eſteemed Writers, is not talking 
ſtrictly good Engliſh. He ought to have ſaid fuck 
Fools as to ſell us their Bark unfortunate 


As ts have had their Birth and Education in this 
Comry. 
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L1XXXI1V- P X I-N-5. 


OME Writers uſe a Verb plural with the 

Subſtantive Pains, where that Subſtantive 
is employed figuratively : For Example; He tocꝶ 
great Pains in that Afair, but his Pains was ill 
rewarded. 


I think this has no Grace, and that it would 
be much better to ſay His Pains WERE ill re— 
Wwarded. 


* - * — — 


_— * 


LXXXV. ANGUISHING. 


R Molyneux, in one of his Letters to 
Mr Locke, has the following Period- 
Lis an anguiſhing T hought to me that you ſhould 
be ſubject to the common Frailties and Fate of 
Mankind. 


Anguiſhing is perhaps a Word of his own 
Coining: for I don't remember to have ſeen it 
in any other Writer. But I think it very ex- 


Preſſive, & ſhould be pleaſed to ſee it adopted. 


LXXXVI. 


T1 
LXXXVYL DARE 


UMBERS of People, though they uſe 


the & in the third Perſon ſingular of the 
preſent Tenſe of the indicative Mood of other 


Verbs, omit it in that of the Verb To dare, and 
would ſay He dare not do it, inſtead of he dares 
not. Many Authors do the ſame. The Ex- 


preſſion is indeed ſo common that it feems rather 


too bold to affirm it not to be Englith. Yet I 
Confeſs I fee no Grace in it; and the uſing it 
appears to me to give a Perſon an Air of Illite- 
rateneſs. ; 


LXXXVII. UR Engliſh Writers very 

frequently, by the wrong 

placing a Word, either annihilate Senſe, or 
give a Senſe different from what they intend. 

T he Celtiberi of Spain borrowed that Name from 

the Celte & Iberi, from whom they were jointly 

deſcended. 
1oyle. 


The proper Expreſſion here would have been 
from whom jointly they were deſcended. This 
would have ſignified that the Celtz and the Iberi 
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were jointly the Progenitors of the Celtiber 

which is the Author's Meaning; whereas, pla- 
cing the Word jointly as he does, he gives the | 
Reader a confuſed Idea of a Deſcent common MF 
to the Celtiberi and to ſome other People. 3 


1 


LXXXVIIL OUR N YOURN, HIS N, 


Nfinite Numbers of the low People in the 

Country (and not a few in London,) inſtead 
of his, her's, our's, your's, their's, ſay his'n, 
her'n, our'n, your'n, their 'n. 


I had not taken Notice of this, but that e- 
ven Perſons of Education are often guilty of 
the ſame. I would adviſe them likewiſe, in 


Imitation of many of thoſe low People, to ſay 
Houſen, inſtead of Hoſes. 


LXXXIX. The Active and the Paſſroe im- 
properly introduced together. 


HE Effects of it, fays an Author, ſpeak- 


ing of Perfpective, are nat better explain- 
ed 


— — ey — — — 
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ed by Leonard da Vinci than Plato has done in his 
Dialogue of the Sophiſt, This does not make 
Senſe. The Author might have ſaid T he Effects 
of it are not better explained by Leonard da Vinci 
than Plato has explained them in his Dialogue of the 


Sopliiſt, or than they are explained by Plato in his 
Dialogue of the ist. 


There are perhaps many People, who would 
feel the Imprupricty of his Expreſſion, without 
immediately perceiving to what it is owing. 
The Abſurdity lies here. Plato has done is ac- 
tive. The Effects of it are not better explained is 
paſſive. When he ſays Plato has done, he means 
has explained it. This has explained is active. 
The are explained above is (as J have juſt now 
ſaid) pailive. Now he uſes the two ex; larneds 
as Words of the ſame Signification ; which, one 
being paſſive and the other active, they cannot 


be. And this it is that makes his Expreſſion 
Nonſenſe. 


It is a Mortification to me, to have obſerved 
that this ſort of Barbariſm is not unfrequent in 
even good Engliſh Writers, while the very worſt 
of the French are hardly ever guilty of it. 


Here follow two Quotations, in each of which 
NM there 
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there is a Fault of the ſame kind with that 
mentioned above. 


Yonder comes the Man we are ſpeaking of, your 
Friend T heodorus. T ſhould be glad to be intro. 
duced to him. That, ſaid Agoretes, J undertake 
wery frankly to do. 

Ferdyce's Art of preaching. 


Al that can now be decently urged is the Reaſom 
of the T hing : and this T ſhall do, more for the 
| Sake of that truly venerable Body than my own. 
Dr. Warburton's Preface to Shakeſpeare. 


What 1s it that Agoretes undertakes to do? 
The Meaning (as we may gueſs) is that he will 
introduce the other to T heodorus. But it is not 
properly expreſt ; the Words to do, which are 
active, referring to the Words to be introduced, 
which are paſſive. This certainly does not 
make Senſe, 


The ſame Objection lies to the Paſſage from 
Dr. Warburton. 


XC. The 
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XC. The Words Bor and ox improperly 
uſed together. 


H E are under the ſame Predicament, ſays 
an Author. They are alike Men beth as 0 
Aﬀfedtim or Pearneſs. 


This does not make Senſe, Or would have 
been proper after the Adverb either : but the 
Adverb both required an and to follow it. For 
Inſtance, T hey are alike Men either as to Affection 
or Weakneſs. —T hey are alike Mer, both as to 4 - 
O10 and I e, Hann 


——_—— —_ 
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XCI. NM, IF, where he enumerates the 
Cauſes of a Country's flouriſhing, 
writes in 2 the following Manner. : 


Je firſt Cauſe of a Kingdom s thriving is the 
Fruitfalneſ of the Soil, Sc. The ſecond is the 
Induſtry of the People in working up, &c,—The 
fixth is by being governed only by Laws made with 
' their own Conſent. —T he ſeventh is by Inprove- 
ment of Land. The Tenth is by diſpgſi " of alt 
Offices of Honour, Profit, er Truſt, only to the 
Natives. 


One of the Cauſes is the * thus, or thus, is 
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a very proper Expreſſion. But to ſay One of 
the Cauſes is by doing thus, or thus, or (which is 
the ſame I hing) By doing thus, or thus, is one 
of the Cauſes, is talking downright Nonſenſe. 

Hie ought to have ſaid T he /axth ig the being 
governed only by Laws made with their own Con- 
ſent. The ſeventh is the Improvement of Land. 


" The tenth is the dip ng of all Offices of Honour, 
Profit, or Truſt, andy to the Natives, 


This abſurd Mode of Expreſſion is very 
common with our Engliſh Writers. Here follows 
another Inſtance of it, that I have juft met with. 


To this Overture the Count made no other An- 
er than by a low Bow. 


T ranſlation of Keyſer 5 Travels 


This is wrong. The Tranſlator might have 
ſaid either, To this Overture the Count made Un- 
ſwwer no otherwiſe than by a low Bow—or (omit- 

ing the Word by) To this Overture the Count made 
no other Anſwer than a low Bow. 

He made anſwer by a lou Bow is Senſe. — low 
Bow was the Anſwer he made, is likewiſe Senſe. 

But to ſay By a low Bow was the Anſwer he 
made, or He made no other Anſwer than by a low 
Bow, making thus the Word by a Part of the 


nominative or accuſative Cafe, is talking Non- 
ſenſe, Two 


EN 
XCII. Tr Nominati ves with a Herb fincular. 
J HE N you are acting towards tlie n in Con- 
ſequence of what yuur Fuſtice and Honour 
requires. 
Tranflation of Cic erg $ Vl by Melmoth. 


x A Verb fingular with two nominative Caſes 
ſingular may perhaps be allowed, where thoſe 
Nominatives have the ſame, or very nearly the 
ſame Signification : but not ele. I his is there- 
fore bad Englih; and the proper Expreſſion 
would have been in C z CQuENCE of what, your Fuſ- 
tice and Honour require. 


The ſame Tranſlation has the following pe- 


riod. 


'Tis FR Ut, into 3 Part of the World he 


"might be caſt, he 'mujt, ill retain the jame bitter 
Sen/ibility of that Ruin, in which both hum{jelf and 
his Country is involved. 

There is here no Precence for the Uſz of a 
Verb ſingular ; and the Lranſlator ou aht 4% have 
written in Which bath himſelf and his Count) are 
involved. 


This Affectation of deviating from the Rules 


of Grammar merely for the Sake of deviating 
5 {rom 
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from them, and where a Freedom of Expreſſion 
does not require it, is very wrong. Why was 
Grammar invented, but that, for want of it, 
Men were unable to convey their Thoughts to 
each other in a clear and diſtinct Manner? This 
was undoubtedly the Reaſon. And ſo far are 
we from being overburdened with Rules of 
Grammar, that, on the contrary, we are of- 


ten unintelligible for want of a greater Num- 


ber of them. If we neglect thoſe we have al- 
ready, we ſhall come in Time to underſtand 
one another no better than our Anceſtors did 
before the e was e into 198 
Form. 


1 ——_ — — —_ * 


XCII. . ANTECEDENT. 


E have ſeveral Writers, who employ 
this Word ungrammatically. 


This is evident from a Letter to Atticus, Writ- 


ten about four Tears antecedent. to the Fact, f 


quhich I am fra Ng. 
Notes on Ciceros Letters. 


Though theſe four Years were antecedent to 
the Fact, the Expreſſion of written about four 
Tears 


L 95 ] 
Years antecedent to the Fact is not proper: for 
antecedent, when thus joined with written, > is 
uſed adverbially. But antecedent 1s not an Ad- 
verb. 


Written antecedem to the Fuct by about four 
Years would have been good Engliſh. And, 
if the Tranſlator had diſliked the Adverb, a- 
nother Turn might have been given to the Pe- 
riod, and the Word written might either have 
been placed immediately after Letter, or have 
been omitted, For Example, This is evident 
from a Letter written to Atticus, about four 
Tears antecedent to the Fact, of which I am ſpeak- . 
ing,—T his is evident from a Letter to Atticus, 
about four Years antecedent to the Fact, of which 
Jam ſpeaking. 


Here antecedent agrees with the Subftantive 
Letter, which it can't do, when joined, as a- 
bove, with the Word written. And if you 
ſuppoſe it to agree with Years, you make Non- 


ſenſe, 


XCIV, 


96 
XCIV. YOU and 7 HOU employed together, 
3 OULD Hrtune continue to perſecute me, 
will you, thou dear, unhappy Woman, will 
you fondly throw away, in gaining Friends 0 a 


Aer Cauſe, the laſt Kay Remains of your 
deſperate Fortunes ? 


Cicero $ Letters, 


The uſing you and thou in the ſame Period 
(and more eſpecially fo very near together) is 
an unnatural Way of writing. And yet we have 
many Authors guilty of it. Pope is not a little 
faulty in this Particular. 


XCV. Every one made Plural, 


Shall very zealouſly perſevere in my Applica- 
tions not only_to Ceſar, but to all thoſe who 


are moſt in his Favour, every one of whom ] have 
experienced to be mnch my Friends. 


Ibid. 
Though Every ene be a Noun of Number, it 
has no Grace uſed as a Plural; and the Tranſ- 


lator ought to have ſaid Every one of whom 1 
have experienced to be much my Friend. 


The Tranſlator ſays in another Part of the 
ſame 
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{ame Letter. They are every one of them my 
Friends. Here the Subſtantive is rightly put 
in the plural Number, and it would have been 
improper to ſay they are every one of them my 
Friend. But it is to be conſidered that in this 
Place the Words my Friends belong to the Words 
they are; which makes the Expreſſion of T hey 
are my Friends. As to the Words every one of 
them, they ſtand by themſelves, and ought to be 
included between two Commas. They are 
brought in (as one may ſay) by Way of Expli- 
cation, When therefore a Man ſays They are, 
every one of them, my Friends, it is as though 
he ſaid T hey are my Friends. I ſpeak nit of 
ſome of them only, but of all. 


Ac. 
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XCVI. bein Orpheus, there is none of 
them, that have any great Claim to 
this Favour. Ibid. 


The Verb ſingular is and the Verb plural have, 
introduced thus together, make a Confufion. 
The Tranſlator ought to have ſaid either there 
are none of them that have any great Claim, or 
there is no one of them that has any great Claim. 
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XVII. MUCH LESS. 
(HIS Expreſſion 1s often uſed where it is 
not proper. 


| Tell me whether I can with a good Grace aft 
him to allow me even the leaſt Time for the Payment 


of this Money ; much leſs above a Year. 
Ibid. 


| Much leſs above a Near does not here make 


Senſe. More eſpecially above a Year would have 


been the proper Expreſſion. 


Had the Writer put a full Stop af the Word 
Money, and ceaſed there to propoſe a Queſtion, 
and had afterwards ſpoken poſitively, much leſs 
might have been uſed. For Example, Tell me 
whether I can with a good Grace aſt him to allow 
me even the leaſt Time for the Payment of this 
Money. Muoh leſs can I aſk of him above a Year. 

The Reader will obſerve that here is no Note 
of Interrogation at Year z and that the Words 
are therefore an Affirmation, and not a Quet- 
tion, 


—— . 


E acquitted hi himſelf fo much to my 
Satisfaction that J had Reaſon i 
think. 


XVIII. 
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think I received, inſtead of beſtowed, a Favour, 
when I nominated him to that Employment, 


Ibid. 


The Tranſlator, I conceive, wrote beſtowed, 
as judging that the Word ought to be in the 
ſame Mood and Tenſe with received, to which it 
ſtands in Oppoſition. But I believe every diſ- 
cerning Perſon, who takes the leaſt Time to 
confider, will find that this Word cannot pro- 
perly be made uſe of with i,, and that in- 
ſtead of beſivu/d, hardly makes Senſe. 


With in/tead, befotwing is the proper Word. 
On the other Hand, if we ſay befowed, the 
Word ought to be accompanied by the Adverb 
not. As, for Example, 


He acquitted himſelf fo much to my dali faction that 
T had Reaſon to think I received, inftead of beſtow 
ing a Favour, when I nominated him to that Em- 
Ployment. He acquitted himſelf ſo much to my 
Satisfaction that I had Reaſon to think ] received, 
and not that I beſtowed, a Favour, when I nomi- 
nated him to that Employment, 


This Miſtake of the Tranſlator remfiich me 
of a certain Impropriety wery common among 
us both in ſpeaking and writing. Many People 

(be- 
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( 160 ) 
I believe, indeed, the greateſt Part) would ex- 


preſs themſelyes in this Manner, —He has not 
work'd this Afternoon. He has done nothing but 


Play d. 


This is wrong. The proper Expreſſion is 
He has done nothing but play. This Word Play 
is here in the infinitive Mood; and it is as 
though we ſaid To play is the only T hing that he 
has done, which makes Senſe ; whereas Play'd 
is the only Thing that he has done, is Nonſenſe. 


An infinitive Mood may ſupply the Place 
of a Noun Subſtantive : but a Verb in another 
Mood cannot. 


lea : 


XCIX. DIFFERENT THAN. 


J Found your Affairs had been managed i in a dif- 
terent er ow what J lad adviſed, _ 
| Ibid. 


A different Manner than is not Engliſh. We 
ſay different to and different from; to the laſt of 
which Expreſſions I have in another Place given 


the Preference, as ſeeming to make the beſt 


1 
Oniſion 


( 101 ) 


G Omiſſion of a Prepyf tion; 


JIS Compliance can by no Means be conſider - 


ed in the favourable Light which he here 
repreſents it. 


Ibid. 
This is a very bad, though a very common 
Way of writiag. The Tranſlator ought to 
have repeated the Prepoſition in, (for the Ima- 


gination of the Reader can't ſupply it without 
Pain) and to have ſaid, His Compliance can by 


no Means be conſidered in the favourable Light, in 
which he here repreſents it. 


—_ 


„ * 


Cl. al. 7 Never expect to reap any Advantage from 
my Labours of this kind. 
Ibid. . 


Cicero ſpeaking here of what he at the Time 
of his writing ſuppoſed would be the Conſe- 
- quence of thoſe Labours, the proper Expreſſi- 
on would have been I don't expect ever to reap 
any Advantage from my Labours of this Kind, or 


T have no Expectation of ever reaping any Al- 


vantage from my Labours of this Kind, 


fl here is a Difference between the never ex- 
Pecting 
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pecting to receive and the not enn ever to re- 


( 102} 


Cc eve . 


If I fay Toften do that Man Kinineſſes, but 
never expect him to make any Return, the Meaning 
is that I, at the Time of my doing thoſe Kind- 
neſſes, have no Expectation that the Man will, 
at any ſuture Time, make a Return. 


But, if 1 ſay I often do that Man Kindreſes 
but I don't expect him ever to make a Return, 
the Meaning may be that I, at the Time of my 
ſpeaking, have no Expectaüon that the Man 
will ever make a Return. 


ener 


— 


el. an. 7, Wonder that fuch a valiant Hero as you 
Should trifle away your Time in making 
Mar upon Women. 


Eſſay on the Writings and Genius of Pope. 


This is wrongly expreſſed. It is the Subftan- 
tive Hero, not the Subſtantive Du, which ought 
to determine the Perſon of the Pronoun, that 
ſerves as an adjective to Time, The Writer 
ſhould therefore have ſaid, I wonder that ſuch a 


valiant Hero as 'you ſhould trifle away his Time 
in making War upon Women, 


CLI. HE 


( 103) 
E is the Author of two Works of a 
very different Character. 


CIH. 


This, which I thlnk I took from the Biogra- 


phical Dictionary, would be a proper Expreſſi- 


on, had the Writer been juſt mentioning ſome 
other Work, and had theſe two Works now 
ſpoken of, been of the ſame Character with one 
another, becauſe two Works of a different Cha- 
rater would then fignify two Works of a Cha- 
rafter different from the Character of the Mork 
already mentioned. 


But this is not the Caſe. He has not been 
ſpeaking of any other Work : and his Mean- 


ing is that theſe two are very different from 


each other, He ought therefore either to have 
ſaid of very different Characters, which would 
have expreſſed his Meaning, or to have uſed 
the fingular Number without the a, and have 
faid of very different Character, which would 


have had the ſame Signification. Of theſe two 


Expreſſions the laſt is the moſt elegant. 


I well know that the Expreſſion a different 
(or a very different) is often employed in the 
Manner which I here condemn ; and I am not 
ſure that any even of our beſt Writers take 


Care 
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( 104 ) 


Care to avoid it. But, whatever Authority it 
may plead, it is not a clear Expreſſion, and 
therefore I can never think it right, 


pe II 


—_— 
* 


CIV. E have a certain ſtrange Barba- 
riſm in our Tongue, which in 


all Probability will never be banithed. 


The s with an Apoſtrophe which occurs ſo fre- 
quently at the End of Subſtantives, is a Contrac- 
tion of his. Inſtead of ſaying T he Houſe of that 
Man, the Horſe of that Man, &c. we fay that 
Man's Houſe, that Man's Horſe; which Expreſſions 
are Contractions of T hat Man his Houſe, that 
Man his Horſe. 


| One would imagine then that, in ſpeaking 
A of what belongs to a Woman, we ſhould uſe 
the Word her; and, in ſpeaking of what be- 
longs to ſeveral Perſons, the Word their. And 
yet the s, the Contraction of his, is uſed 
even in theſe Caſes; and, inſtead of That Mo- 
man her Eftate, thoſe Men their Properties, we 
ſay That Woman's Eftate, thoſe Men's Properties: 
which are Contractions of T hat Woman his E- 
fate, Thoſe Men his Properties. This is cer- 
tainly (as I have ſaid) a ſtrange Barbariſm, 
It 


* — — 


E 

It is neceſſary to obſerve that to mark the 
Elifion after a Plural Number, where for the a- 
voiding the drſagreeable Repetition of the Sound 
of the Letter s, not the i only, but the whole 
Word his, is cut off, the Apoſtrophe ouy ht to 
be put not between the two laſt Letters of this 
plural Number, bur at the End of it. 


For Inftance, The Engliſh Kings“ Palaces; 


which fignifies T he Palaces of the Engliſh Kings. 


Here the Apoſtrophe is put where the whole 
Word his is omitted; for the Expreſſion at full 
length would be T he Engliſh Kings his Palaces. 


This is what few People obſerve. Ninety- 
nine in a Hundred would write The Engliſt 
King's Palaces. But this Expreſſion would not 


give their Meaning: for The Engliſh King's 


Palaces does not fignify the Palaces of the Engliſh 
Kings : it fignify the Palaces of the Engliſh King. 


This Obſervation has nothing to do with Plu- 


rals that don't end with the Letter s, as Men, 
1 c. 
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cy. ov. <7 H E 1 n given to every 


Part of Female Dreſs, each of which is 
committed to the Care and Protection of a different 
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[ 106 ] 
Mien, 45th all the Sclemnity, &c. Ibid. 
The Word cach does not make Senfe where 


it refers only to one Noun Subſtantive ſingular. 
Now it refers here only to-every Part ; and every 


Part is ſingular. 


Neither can I think different a proper Word 
in this Place; and that for the ſame Reaſon 
which I have given in the laſt Obſervation but 
ene. If I fay a different Sylph, when no other 
SyIph either is or has been mentioned, I cannot 
ſee that the Word different has any Meaning. 


A Word implying ſeparate, diſtinct, particu- 
br, would have been more proper ; and the 
Author might have written in the following 
Manner, —T he ſeeming Importance given to all tlie 
Parts of Female Dreſs, each of which is commit- 
ted to the Care and Protection of a ſeparate (or of 
a particular ) HIph, with all the Solemnity, &c. 


The Word ſeparate, which may here appear 
2 little tiff, would no longer appear ſo, if it 
once. began to be uſed in the Places where [ 
have faid I think the Word different improper _ 
And I ſhould imagine the Senſe of it muſt be 
owned to be buſt. 9 55 | 


THE 


5 1 


wakes H E Winds inflifed are ſuitable to the 

Nature of each different en ſaid} 
to inflict them. 

Ibid. 

The Words each and different, juſt now dif- 
approved of, as being ſeverally improperly em- 
ploy ed, are here brought in together in ſuch a 
Manner, as makes ſomething of a Confuſion 
of Senſe. Either of them might have been in- 
troduced fingly : but different muſt have been 
made a Plural, and each muſt have referred to 
Wounds, and not have been made an Adjective 
to Inftrument : as for Inſtance, The Wounds in- 
Nicked are ſuitable to the Nature ef the different 
_ Inftruments ſaid to inflict them.——The Mounds 
inflicted are ſuitable, each to the Nature of the 
particular Inftrument ſaid to inflict it. 


It is to me unaccountable that Writers ſhould 
make this Word each of the plural Number, 
where it refers to ſingle. Objects. One would 
imagine that even the ſmalleſt Degree of Un- 
derſtanding ſhould inform them it is fingular. 
In making it plural, they make it {ynonimous 
either with both, or with the plural of all: 


Whereas it ſignifies every 5 A 50 conſidered. 
O 2 Each 
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| 108 J 
Fach of theſe Experiments, ſays a Book that 
lies before me, have ſomething peculiar to them. 


Thirteen of theſe unſortunate Rivals, ſays the 
Tranſlator of Cicero's Letters, entered the Liſt , 


and each of them in their Turn paid the Forfei- 
ture of their Lives, - 


Theſe Writers ought to have ſaid, Pack of 
tie eperiments has ſomethin; peculiar tO 1h, — 
Tn. :cen of theſe unfortunate Rivals entered the 
Liſt; aud each of them in his Turn paid the 
Forfeiture of his Life. 
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CVII. f is equally the ſame, 


T7 HIS Cancelling ſo frequently in the 
Mouths of the lower fort of People, who 
mean by it E is the ſame, or it is all one, would 
not be worth mentioning, if it did not ſome- 
times eſcape their Betters, 


As it is uſed, it is Nonſenſe: for the Word 


equally ought to refer to ſomething, whereas, as 
theſe People uls 1 it, It is made to refer to No- 
thing. 


n= THE 


* 


1091 
CVI. HE Word both, of the impro- 

per Uſe of which I have already 
ſpoken, is frequently brought in with equal or 
equally in an abſurd Manner. For Inſtance, 
Thoſe two Men are both equal in Capacity.—T hoſe 
two Men are both equally ambit ious 


A and B are equal in Capacity is Senſe, This 
means that they are equal to each other, 


A and B are both equal in Capacity to C is like- 
wiſe Senſe. It ſignifies that A is equal to C, 
and that B is like wiſe equal to C in Capacity. 


But, if I ſay ſimply that A and B are both 
equal in Capacity, I talk Nonſenſe : for 
theſe Words ſignify only that A is equal in Ca- 
pacity, and that B is likewiſe equal in Capaci- 
city, without implying to whom, So that the 
Word equal has nothing to which it refers, 


We have Numbers of Authors (and ſome of 
them very 1 1 ones) who don't attend to this 


* 


CIX. 7 7; Is 1 allowed that the Author of 
the Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, and of the 
Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion was 
one and the ſame, | | 
Preface to the Divine Legation. 


[ x10 ] 

I think this is ill expreſſed. When the Writer 
ſays The Author of the Diſcourſe of Free-thinking 
and of the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian 
Religion, the very Words ſeem to ſuppoſe theſe 
two Works to be produced by one Man. And 


what Wonder i is it that this one Man ſhould be 
one and the ſame ? | 


The Word Author ought to have been re- 
peated, and the Verb ſhould have been in the 
plural Number. For Inftance, It is generally 
allowed that the Author of the Diſcourſe of Free- 
thinking and the Author of the Grounds and Rea- 


ſons of the Chriſtian Religion were one and the 
Jame. 


- Faults of this Sort are very common in our 
Mal Writers. 
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GX, 


k ] Otwithſtanding (as has been already 
Y obſerved) there is not a more com- 
mon Fault in ſpeaking, the uſing the Verb 0 


lay inſtead of to lie, while we ſcarcely ever hear 
the Word lie where lay would be proper ; there 
are ſome few Writers, who are guilty of ſaying 
have lain which is a Preterperfect of to lic) where 


they 


e. 


L ite | 
they ought to ſay have laid, a Preterperſect of 
to lay. 


Among others, Bluct has this Expreſſion in 
his very ſenfible (though little known) Anſwer 
to Mandeville's Fable of the Bees ——The Re- 
ſtraints, ſays he, that Education, Cuſtom and 
Decency have lain them under, &c.——and, in 
another Place, after they have lain afide all Pre- 
tences to it. This is not good Engliſh. He 
ought to have uſed the Word laid, and not lain; 
for /ain is the Participle of lie. We dont ſay to lie 
People under Reſtraints, or to lie aſide Pretences, 
but, to lay People under cab, and to lay a- 

fide Pretences. 


CXI. EN PASSANT. 


Nſtead of en paſſant, my Lord Shafteſbury 

makes uſe of the Englith Words, in paſſing. 
Herein I think he is right. The Expreſfion of 
in paſſing, or in paſſing along, is perfectly intel- 
ligible. and very eaſy. We have therefore no 
Need of the French Words. 


It would indeed be well if "OR word? 


could be intirely baniſhed ; The Uſe of * 
as 


992 } 


has ſomething in it unnatural, and gives the 
Language, into which they are dragg'd, an Air 
of Poverty. Where we want a Word in our 
own Tongue to expreſs any particular Idea, we 
ought either to take a foreign Word, and give 
it an Engliſh Form and an Engliſh Pronuncia- 
| tion, (as we have already done in many In- 
ſtances) or to invent a Word ourſelves. 


— — = — 


CXII. H E. Adverbs * and nor are 
not not to be uſed with the Ad- 
verb not = the Pronoun Adjective 79. 


| T have received no Letter, neither from him, 
| nor from his Brother. —T have not heard any News 
neither of him, nor of his Brother, 


This is wrong. The proper Way of ſpeak. 
ing is, I have received no Letter, either from him, 
or from his Brother. I have not heard any 
News, either of him, or of his Brother. 


This. is, as I have ſaid, the correct Way of 
ſpeaking. But we ought not to reſolve never to 
deviate from it. In very animated Speeches, 
where a Man were delivering himſelf with Ve- 
| hemence and Heat, neither and nor, as having 
85 a more 
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(113) 
a more forcible Sound than either and or, might 
perhaps be uſed not with an ill Grace. 


— —__— _—_ 
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HE latter of theſe Words is frequently 
uſed where I ſhould imagine the former 
to be preferable. On a ſudden, and to ſend on 
an Errand, appear to me much better than f 
a ſudden, and to ſend of an Errand. 


I ſhould likewiſe think It happened on ſuch a 


Day much more proper than Ir nappencd of ſuch 


We common ſay To fall foul of (and not to 


fall foul on) a Perſon. Yet we have ſome few 


Writers, who ſay to fall foul on: and it ſeems 


to make better Senſe than To fall foul of. It 


were therefore to be wiſhed it were brought in- 


to Uſe. 


In ſpeaking above of the Word Demeancur, 


1 have ſaid If the lower People were to get hold 
of it. Yet I think fo get hold on and to lay hold 


on are better Expreſſions (tho' leſs common) 


than fo get hold of and to lay hold of, 
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 CXIV. IS Health beginning to decline, ſays 


the new Biographical Dictionary, 
ke was 19 longer able to go through Buſineſs with 
that Vigour and Zeal as he wiſhed. 


T hat Vigor and Zeal as he wiſhed is not Eng- 
liſh: for as is not to be uſed in this Manner 
with the Pronoun that. It may be uſed with 
fuch, or with ſo much, or ſo great. 


For inſtance, He was no longer able to go 
through Buſineſs with ſuch Vigour and Zeal as he 
Wiſhed, —with ſo much Vigour and Zeal as he 
wiſhed —with ſo great a Vigour and Zeal as ke 
wiſhed. 


The Vigour and Zeal as he wiſhed would like- 
wiſe be bad Engliſh. 


* n — — dl. 
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CXV. HE ſame Performance, ſpeaking 
of one Konig, ſays He was extreme- 
ty deaf ſome Years before he died, 


If he became deaf ſeveral Years before he 
died, and his Deafneſs continued. during thoſe 


{ſeveral Years, (as ſeems to have been the Caſe) 
it would have been better to ſay He was deaf for 


ſome Vears before he died. The Word for would 
have 


(115) 

have made it clear that his Deafneſs continued; 
whereas we may ſay that a Man was deaf ſome 
Years before he died, if he became ſo ſeveral 


Years before his Death, and, after ſome Time, 
recovered his Hearing. 


Theſe ſeeming Minuties are by no Means to 
be deſpiſed, ſince they contribute to the Intel- 
ligibleneſs of Language. 


— Mo. 
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HIS Plural is often improperly uſed, not 
only in common Diſcourſe, but by ma- 
ny of our Writers, inſtead of the Singular, Sort. 


Tf I ſee a large Number of Swords packed 
up for Exportation, it would be wrong in me 
to ſay T here will be a conſiderable Profit upon theſe 
Swords ; for theſe Sorts of Goods ſell well where 
they are going: for though theſe Swords are ſo 
many different Objects, they make but one ſort 
of Goods. I ought therefore to ſay this Sort of 
Goods ſells, and not theſe Sorts of Goods feli. 
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CXVII. E have Inftances in our Tongue 


of Verbs in the third Perſon 
without a Nominative Caſe. 


Though he commends her upon the Whale, he 
cenſures her ſo far as regards her Conduct in that 
particular Afair. 

This 1s certainly good Engliſh, notwithſtand- 
ing the Word regards have no Nominative. 


But theſe Verbs without a Nominative ought 
(as I apprehend) to be always in the ſingular 
Number. | 


The Preface, ſays the Monthly Reviewer, 


contains ſome general Obſervations on Military 


Matters, ſo far as concern a Militia. 


I can't allow this to be Engliſh. He certain. 


ly ought to have ſaid ſo far as concerns a Militia : 


for neither the plural Subſtantive Obſervations, 
nor the plural Subſtantive Matters has any thing 


to do in determining the Number of this Verb» 


—— 
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CXVIII. HERE are numberleſs Inſtan- 


cable in point of Senſe, of the groſs Violation 
| of 


ces even in Writers not deſpi- 
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of Grammar of joining Participles with Verbs : 


by the Copulative and. For Example. He 
began now to live in a different Manner; the 
tate, that was fallen to him, ſeiting him at his 
Eaſe and made him very happy. 


Here the W ord and joins the Participle ſet- 


ting and the Verb made, 


CXIX. N him, ſays ſome Author, were 


happily blended true Dignity with ſo t- 
neſs o Aram 


This Way of fpeaking, where a Noun fi 
gular is made a Nominative to a Verh plural, 
when fuch Noun is followed by one or more 


Nouns preceded by. the Prepofition wit, is 


very common both in Engliſh and in F rench; 
and it muſt be owned that in many Places it ap- 
pears eaſy and natural, But in many others 
there is an Uncouthneſs in it, the Violation of 
Grammar being too palpable ; and it requires 
ſome Delicacy of Ear to judge where it is al- 
lowable and where not. In the Inſtance here 
brought I think it ſomewhat offenſive ; and I 
would rather have ſaid In him was happily blend- 
ed 
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ed true Dignity with ſoftneſs of Manners, or Ii 


him true Dignity was happily blended with ſoftneſs 
F Manners, or In him were happily blended true 
Dignity and ſe Fg pl Manners, 


1 
"—y 


CXX. _ H EY are ſo far from pronicting 
real Trade, that the Support of them- 


ſelurs and Families are a dead Weight on its 


Profits. Monthly Reviewer. 
I have already ſpoken of employing a Verb 


plural with a nominative Caſe fingular, on ac- 
count of the intervening of a genitive Caſe 
plural between the two Words, and have con- 
demned the Practice, itgivingthe Sentence a very 
unnatural Sound. Theſe Writers are here guilty 


1 It in faying the Support'are a os Weight. 


| But there i is another Fault! in theſe Lines.— 
Of themſelves and Families, for of themſelves and 
their Families, is very bad Expreſſion, though 
very common. It is mere Shopkeepers Cant. 
7 Harris and Son, Clarke and Son, Brown and Son ) 


and will always f ſound contemptible j in the Ears 


of Perſons of any Taſte. IP 
SCARCELY 


( x9 ) 
CXXI. SCARCELY. 


FS there a Man ſcarcely to be found of a Ten em- 


per ſo truely mortified as to acquieſce in the 
toweft and ſhorteſt Neceſſaries of Life?. Harris. 


This is a French Expreſſion, but not an 
Engliſh one, though uſed by many of our 
Writers. At leaſt, it is not an Engliſh Ex- 
preſſion in the Senſe, which it is here intended 
to convey. In another Senfe it is properly 


uſed in Engliſh. 


The Author, as the Tenor of his Diſcourſe 
fhews, is of Opinion that a Man ſo thoroughly 
mortified, can ſcarcely be found. But, what- 
ever a Frenchman might do, an Engliſhman 


would not uſe ſuch an Interrogatory to expreſs 


this Opinion. He would ſay either 1s it ea(y 
to find? or is it not very difficult ? or is it wt al- 
moſt impoſſible to find ſuch a Man? Theſe are, I 
ſay, the Interrogatories an Engliſhman would 


uſe to ſignify that he ſuppoſes ſuch a n can 
hardly be found. 


On the other Hand, if he were of a con- 


trary Opinion, and thought it not a very diffi- 
cult Matter to find fuch a Man, he would upon 


hearing 


” E , — 1 - 43 —— — owt < 
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hearing another talk of the great Difficulty of 
it, naturally ſay, is there theu ſcarcely to be 
found a Man ſo mortified ? which would imply 


that for his Part he did not think it ſo very dif- 
ficult to find one. 


I have faid that the Author's Expreſſion is 
French in the Senſe in which he intends it, but 
not Engliſh. 


A Frenchman (for Inftance) would ſay Peut 
on a peine trouver un tel homme? (literally, can 
one ſcarcely (or hardly) find ſuch a Man? to ſig- 
nify that he really believed it almoſt impoſſible 
to find ſuch a Man. But, if he meant to fig- 
nify that he ſhould not have thought it ſo very 
difficult, he would ſay Ne peut on donc qu a 
peine trouver un tel homme ? literally, Can't one 
then otherwiſe than hardly find ſuch a Man? 
And it 1s perhaps from an intended Imitation 
of the French that Mr Harris and ſome other 
Writers employ the Word ſcarcely in an Inter- 
rogatory in ſuch a Manner as with us gives a 


Senſe contrary to what. they purpoſe ſhould be 
conveyed, 


F-18427] 
CXXII. IE Divine Legation, explains 

ing a Paſſage in Virgil, ſays, 
But an old Poem under the Name of Orpheus, inti- 
tuled A Deſcent into Hell, had it been now c- 


iſting, would perhaps have ſhewn us that no norte 
was meant than Orpheus's Initiation. 


Had fuch a Thing been THEN exiſting, it 
would have had fuch an Effet, is a proper 
Way of ſpeaking. Had it been now exiſting, 
it would have had ſuch an Effec?, though many 
People would expreſs themſelves in this Man- 
ner, is hardly Senſe. 

I think the Author ſhould have written as 
follows But an old Poem under the Name of 
Orpheus, intituled A Deicent into Hell, were 
it now exiſting, would pernops fhew us that 19 
more is meant than Orpheus's Initiation. 


a 


— _—— 


CXXIII. TJ AVING quoted the following 

Period in Remark 39, F you 
were here, you would find three or four in the 
Parlour after Dinner, whom you would ſay paſs- 
ed their Afternoons as jocundly as any People you 
have this good While met with, J have condemned 
only the Word whom. But there is another 
Word which is wrong. Mr. Locke ought to have 


written who you would ſay paſs their Afternoons, 


&c. not paſſed. 


Wa * For 


1 * 
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For the Reaſon of this, ſee Remark 82. 


-CXXIV. d N K. 


WI O ULD a reaſonable Perſon believe 


it poſſible for Writers to make this 
Word plural, where it means (as it almoſt al- 


ways does) an Individual? and yet we e 
times find it made ſo. 


Not one in an hundred, ſays a Book called Ad- 
dice from a Biſhop to a Clergyman, either read ar 
ſpeak in public with any Propriety. 


I am afraid the good Biſhop himfelf never 
fpoke with much Propriety in Regard to his 
Choice of Words. What could induce him to : 
fay read and ſpeak, and not reads and ſpeaks ? : 
Could he ſuppoſe that the Word Hundred was to 
determine the Perſon of the Verbs? 


This = 2 Fault not unlike that which I have 
taken Notice of in Remark LXX. 


There are indeed Places where the Word o 

| Ought to be made plural. If I fay Courtrers 
and Anti-courtiers are pretty much alike. The 
N Ons 


L 123 


One have no more the Intereſt of the Nation at 
Heart than the others: This is a proper Way of 
ſpeaking, and it would be wrong to ſay has the 
Intereſt, becauſe the one here refers to a Sub- 
ſtantive (or to Subſtantives) plural. 
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CXXY. ONE OF THEIR Ee. ot 
= li 
EI us ſuppoſe three Houſes to belong in [| 
common to three Men, each Man having 
a Share in each Houſe, If one of theſe Houſes 
happen to fall, the Expreiſion of one of their 


Houſes is fallen, or one of thoſe Men's Houſes is 
fallen would, without Doubt, be very proper. 


But I believe ninety-nine Perſons in a Hun- 
dred would make uſe of the ſame Expreſſion 
where it would not be proper; or, at leaſt, 
where it would not be the beſt Way of ſpeaking, 
We will ſuppoſe a Man to be the ſole Pro- 
prietor of one Houſe, If this Houſe ſhould fall, 
there are few People but what, ſecing this Man 
in Company with other Men, and mentioning 
the Accident, would (as I have hinted above) 
uſe the ſame Expreſſion, and ſay oe of their 
Houſes is fallen, or one of thoſe Men's Houſes is 
fallen. 


Q_2 But 


q 
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But this (as I faid juſt now) would not be 
the beſt Way of ſpeaking. It would be much 
better to ſay the Houſe of one of thoſe Aden is 
fallen, or the Houje of one of them is fallen: for 
theſe Words, conveying but one Idea, could 
not be miſ-underftood ; whereas one of thoſe 
Aaen's Houjes is fallen might be underſtood to 
ſignify that thoſe Mien had ſome Houſes in 
common, and that one of thole Houſes was 
fallen down, 


CXXVI. Only. Not only. Neither. Either, 
FF\HERE are innumerable Inftances of 
the wrong placing theſe Words. 
Only, by no: being in its proper Place, gives 
a Senſe not intended. N only, Neither and 
Either, by being out of their Places, make 
Nonſenſe. | 
| T heiſm, ſays my Lord Shafteſbury, can only 
; be oppoſed to Polytheiſm or Atheiſm. 
| He ought to have ſaid T heiſm can be oppoſed only 
to Polytheiſm or Atheiſm: For his Meaning is 
that Polytheiſm & Atheiſm are the only Things 
to which Theiſm can be oppoſed. But his Words 
don't imply this: for T keiſm can only be oppojed 
to Polytheiſm or Atheiſm ſignifies that Theiſm is 
not capable of any 'Thing, except of being op- 
poſed to Polytheiſm or Atheiſm; which is a quite 
| different 


1 
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different Senſe. Befides, it makes a falſe A(- 


ſertion : - for, though it may be true that Poly- 
theiſm and Atheiſm are the only Species of Belief 
to which Theiſm- can ſtand in Oppoſition, yet 
there are many other T hings of which I heiſm is 
capable. It is capable of influencing a Man's 


Conduct. It is capable of gaining him the good 
Will of another in the ſame, or of exciting the 


Averſion of thoſe in a different M ay of thinking. 
In ſhort, there is no ſaying of how many Things 
it is capable. | 

He was not on cr Kerne, of thoſe Qairs, 
but had a 2 g cal Share in them. 

Biographical Dictionary. 

He as neither lear med 7 in the Languages, nor 
Philoſophy«-- 7 1 151! Ibid. 

The proper Way. of 8 is He not only 
was an Ie- -owitneſs of. thoſe - Af airs, but had a 
great ſhare in them. The not only ought to pre- 
cede the 1was, not to follow it. Ie was learned 
neither in the Languages nor in Philoſophy. Learn- 
ed oughr to precede neither. 

When we ſay, He was nct only an Fye-witneſs 
of thoſe Affairs, hut had a great Share in them, 
the Senſe of the Word was, by this Word's be- 


ing put before the nt only, is brought forward 


to the but had a great ſhare in them, It is there- 
fore the ſame as if we faid He Cas not only an 
* 
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Eye-witneſs of thoſe Affairs, but alſo he was had a 
great ſhare in them; which is Nonſenſe. 

So likewiſe 1n the other Sentence, . He was 
neither learned in the Languages, nor Philoſophy, 
by putting neither before learned, the Word 
Philoſophy, which ought to be oppoſed only to 
the Languages, becomes oppoſed to learned in 
the Languages; whereby we ſay He neither was 
learned in the Languages nor was he F ; 
which alſo is Nonſenſe. 

I own it aftoniſhes me that our Writers 
ſhould go on from Age to Age expreſſing 
_ themſelves in this ſlovenly Manner, when there 
is not one Inſtance in ten of the Fault's being 
committed, where it would not have been eaſy 
to avoid it. Sometimes indeed there is no a- 
voiding the Impropriety without a Stiffneſs or 
Heavineſs of Expreſſion, In either of theſe 
Caſes it 1s to be ſuffered. 85 

Wherein not only their Wants were to be ſatis- 
fied, but all their petites and Paſſions to be 
gratified, Lord Bolingbroke, 

Here the vf only 1 is rightly placed. But the 
fame Writer in the following Sentence has 
placed it wrong. They ſpeak not only of the Law, 
but refer to many of the Facts related in the Pen- 
| Fateuch. By putting ſprak before not only, he 
has brought forward the Senfe of this Word, 
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peak, to the latter Part of the Sentence, and 
made Nonſenſe, for it is as though he ſaid T hey 
ſpeak not only of the Law. They likewiſe ſpeak 


refer to many of the Facts related in the Pen- 
tateuch. 


If a Man ſays I ſpeak not only of him, but of 
all his Companions, here the Word ſpeak is 
rightly placed before the nt only, becauſe the 
all his Companions ſtands oppoſed to the him; 
for which Reaſon the Senſe of the Word, 
ſpeak, ought to be brought forward to the lat- 
ter Part of the Sentence, the Meaning of the 
i Speaker being this, I ſpeak not of him only. I 
J likewiſe ſpeak of all his Companions. 


Rt 
A 

Ro. 
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C XXVII. FNNE of the greateſt Barbariſms 

| in the Engliſh Tongue, and 
which it amazes me that ſcarcely any Author 
avoids, is the uſing the preterperfect Tenſe of 
the Infinitive Mood where we ought to uſe the 
preſent or future. 


T was going to have writ him a Letter —I in- 
tended to have writ to him. —Can there be 
greater Nonſenſe than this? Is it not plain we 
ought to ſay I was going to write him a Letter. 
I intended to write to him? When 
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When we talk of going to have done a Thing, 
or of intending to have done it, we ſpeak of the 


Thing's being done, as prior to che ſetting a- 
bout it or intending it. 


We have indeed one Verb, which einn an 
indulgence in this Particular, and which it is 
neceffary to follow with the preterperfect 
Tenſe of the infinitive Mood, where it would 


be proper to follow other Verbs with the pre- 
ſent or ſuture. 


This is the Verb ought, which is irregular and 
never varies in its Termination. If it were a 
regular Verb, it's Preterimperfect and Preter- 
perfect would be 'oughted : and in that Caſe, if 
I intended to tell a Man that it was his Duty 
upon ſome paſt Occaſion to act otherwiſe than 
he did, the proper Expreſſion would be Tou 
oughted to act ſo and jo, and not You oughted to 
HAVE ACTED ſo and ſo: for this laſt Expreſ- 
ſion would contain the ſame Abſurdity as thoſe 
which I have condemned above. Indeed the 
Abſurdity is contained in the Expreſſion we d 
uſe, viz: You cugſit to have done it. But there 
is no avoiding it, as this Verb does not change 
it's Termination: for when we ſpeak in the pre- 
ſent Tenſe, we ſay You ought to bo fo and 0 ; 
and our uſing the ſame Expreſſion in a paſt 
Tenſe would cauſe a Confution. 
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$454$% OUR MAJESTY having 

Fi # ad 4 lately been peſter'd with certain 

" Petitions, of which it is hard to 
. 3 ſay whether they ſhew moſt of 
04424 Stupidity or of Infolence in the Pe- 

+  titioners, & being perhaps doom'd 
to be peſter'd with ſeveral more, I take the Op- 
portunity of mixing with the Crowd, to make 
your Majeſty a Propoſal or two, to which, I 
imagine, your giving a favourable Ear would 
be for the Benefit of Society. 

My firſt Propoſal is that your Majeſty would 
at ſome leiſure Hour take it into Conſideration 
whether it might not be proper to eſtabliſh in 
London an Academy of the Nature of that of 
the Belles Lettres at Paris, and of ſeveral in Italy. 
This ſeems to be a Thing extremely wanted a- 
mong us. Our Language, as has been often 
gblerved, is manly and expreſlive : but our 


A Writers 


£27, 


Ci.) 
Writers abound with Incorrectneſſes and Bar- 
bariſms: for Which ſuch a Eftabliſhment Hight 
in a great Meafure he a. Cure. | 
I ſhall take the Liberty. of mentioning, ſome. 
Part of the Plan, ol which J have been thinking 
fuck am Academy might not improperly be 
formed ; not as preſuming to offer in any wiſe a 
Plan to be followed; but as being conſcious that 
the Schemes of Pa of inferior Abilities 
contain now and then a Hint that is approved of 
by better Heads. 
In my Reveries then on the Subject, F heve 
- thought that this Academy might be compoſed 
of fifty Perſons. . In that of Paris there are but 
foity ; - Which Number may be ſufficient where 
the Members are all Inhabitants of the Place, 
as I take it they areithere. But it might not be 
an ill Compliment (nor perhaps morethan.Good- 
manners would require) ta admit ſome Gentle- 
men from our! Univerſities; eight for Inſtance | 
from Oxford and fix from . The 
Reaſon of my pitching upon a ſmaller Number 
from Cambridge than from Oxford, is not ** 
{uppoling the Gentlemen of that N . „ An 
Have lefs Merit than thoſe of this, but the Uni- 
verſity's being confiderably. ſmaller. Of theſe 
fourteen Members, four from Oxford and three 
from Cambridge ſhould be Heads of Houſes (for 
it would be hard if four out of five- and- twenty 
and three out of ſeventeen, who are all appoint- 
ed ſuch for their ſuppoſed Learning and Parts, 
n not be worthy of in admitted into this 
Academy 


TY 

Academy) and the whole eight from Oxford and 
ix from ae ſhould be choſen by the Gen- 
tlemen of their reſpective Univerſities (refidins 
there) from Doctors down to Maſters of Arts. 
Upon the Death of any one, another ſhould be 
choſen in the ſame Manner. The thirty-ix ſup- 
poſed to refide in Lindon ſhould be firſt nomi- 
nated by the Sovereign; after which, the Mem- 
bers themſelves, upon any Death, ſhould fill up 
the Vacahcy, 
that theſe thirty-ſix alone ſhould fill it up: for, 
as they would have no Vote in chuſing Members 
from the Univerſities, it would not be reaſonable 
for theſe to interfere in chuting Members re- 
ſident in London. 

'The-fecond Thing I take the Liberty of pro- 
poſing to your Majeſty, is to confider whether 
there might not be found out a much more ex- 
Peditious Method of teaching Languages than 
any hitherto practiſed, and at the fame Time 
much leſs un pledſant to the Learner. - I make 
not the leaſt Doubt there might. The univer- 
{al Method of teaching, 'or-pretending to teach, 
Latin and Greek is, in Particular, o very ab- 
furd that IL can never think of it withour Aſton- 
ben, 5 

The Generality of Boys, WO dals e, Kk, 
or ſeven Years at School, are ſo very imperſect 
even in the Latin Tongue (not to ſpeak of the 
Greek) at their coming away, that they might 
almoſt as well be entirely ignorant of it. When 
N are grown up, they Know ſtill leſs of it than at 
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their leaving the School, becauſenot underſtanding 
it well enough, when they come away, to compre- 


hend a Latin Author with Eaſe, fo, as to read 
him with any ſort of Pleaſure, they entirely 


neglect the Language from that Time, and con- 
ſequently forget ſome Part even of the little they 
once knew. Some few indeed, who are fond of 
Books, and have a good deal of Leiſure, pur- 
ſue the Study of it after leaving the School, and 


come to underſtand it well. But the Number 


of theſe is very ſmall. we 
Now the Reaſon of their learning fo little at 


School is that, properly ſpeaking, they are not 


taught, but are left, in a Manner, to find out e- 
very Thing themſelves. The Grammar, with 
which they begin, conſiſts of dry Rules, which 
young Boys don't well underſtand even when 


they have learnt them by Heart: for, in ſhort, 


theſe Rules are delivered in a conciſe and ob- 
ſcure Way, not well adapted to the.Capacity-of 
Children: and yet a conſiderable Lime is com- 
monly ſpent in thus learning them by Heart, 


This is called a Foundation. 


After this, a Dictionary and one of the eaſi- 
eſt Latin Authors are put into their Hands. By 
the Help of this Dictionary and of the confuſed 
Knowledge they have of the Rules they have 


gone through, they are to render this Author in- 
to Engliſh; and-a few Lines are given for every 
Leſſon: in which Leſſon, after hammering 
their Brains about it for an Hour or two, even 


your bright Boys are commonly very imperſed; 
o and 
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and, as to to your dull ones, they have little or 
no Conception of the Meaning of the Writer. 

When they have gone through a Part of this 
Book, a more difficult one is given them, with 
which they make almoſt as dreadful Work as 
with the firſt: for, though by this Time they 
know a very {mall Matter more of the Langu- 
age than they did, yet the ſuperior Difficulty 
of the Stile is perhaps equal, or nearly equal, to 
that additional Knowledge. 

la this Manner they paſs from one Author t to 
a more difficult one, for five, fix, ſeven Years, 
or more, till they have gone through the moſt 
difficult ones of all: and then, truly, they are 
ſuppoſed to be Latin Scholars. And yet their 
Knowledge of the Language, after all this Time 
painfully ſpent, is ſuperficial and confuſed. 1 
ſpeak of Boys in general :; for ſome few come 
to underſtand well not only Latin, but even 
Greek, before they leave the School. 1 10 wall 

Now I make nd doubt that the Cauſe I have 
affigned, 1s the real: Cauſe. of their making ſo 
very little Progreſs, viz. the ſmall Aſſiſtance 
they receive fromthe Maſter, and the being left, 
as It were, to find out every Thing themſelves. 

The Method, in which French is taught, is 
far from being fo abſurd as that of teaching La- 
tin and Greek; for Dialogues are put into the 
Scholars Hands, where, they, have the French 
on one Side, and the Engliſh on the other; which 
15 very right. But then theſe Dialogues conſiſt 
almoſt entirely of common Phraſes relating to 
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the moſt familiar Objects, and take in but a 
ſmall Part of the Language. A Man may be 
Maſter of all the Dialogues that are to be met 
With in French Grammars, and yet not be able to 
underſtand well even an eaſy French Author. 


And, *though'the Maſter may now and then read 


other Books with his Scholar, and explain 


Every Thing as he goes along, theſe Leſſons are 


fo ſhort and ſo ſeldom repeated that they are of 
little Uſe. Accordingly, we'ſee thatinot one in 
five of thoſe, who learn French of a Maſter, at- 
tains more than a very trifling Knowledge of the 
Language. Bring a Boy, that has been taught 
French at one of our great Boarding-Schools, 


Into a'Company of French People, and he Will 


be as much in a Maze, to uſe an Expreſſion of 
Congreve? s, 'as a Dog in a Dancing-School. 'He 
will not comprehend a twentieth Part of the 
Converſation. Nay, he will comprehend but 
little of it, even ſuppoſi ng him to know what 
Words ate uttered. But this he will be almoſt 
entirely ignorant of: för, ſrom the rapid Man- 
ner in which theſe People pronounce, a Manner 
ſo very different from what his Maſter uſed while 
he was teaching him, he will not perhaps be able 
to catch one Word in three or ſour. © 
Now, if the Account, that T have given, be 
à juſt one, (and that it is ſo I am perſuaded No- 


body will deny, that is not very ignorant of the 


Matter, or very diſingenuous) is it not greatly 
to be lamented that ſo many of the Years of 
Louth ſhould be — to 1o little -Purpoſe? 

Were 
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Were theſe Years (it is true) paſſed: in a Man- 


ner pleaſant to themſelves, while they make ſar 
trifling an/improvemeat, it would be ſomething, 
and their loſs of Lime in Regard to the future 


Part of their Life would be the leſs to be regretted, 


But this is not the Caſe. Theſe Years are ſpent: 
not only unprofitably, but: unhappily. _ We, 
may talk What we will, when we are grown! 
, of the enviable Condition of young Boys; 
and Girls, and wiſh to be as free from Anxiety 
as they are. We forget, for the moſt Part, what 
we formerly endured, and recolle Nothing but 
the pleaſant Circumſtances of the Time — 18 
paſt. All Stages of Life have their Pains and 
their Converiencies : and, if Children are free 
from the Cares that corrode the Hearts of the; 
Adult, they have Pains of their own, that bring 
their Condition to a Level with that of their El- 
ders. The Dread of Apparitions, Subjection 
to their Parents and Inſtructors, and the Diffi- 
culty they find in apprehending what they are 
appointed to learn, are a large Draw back from 
the Happineſs that we commonly allow them. 

If then a Method could be found of teaching 
Languages (the learning of which is fo perplex- 
ing to Youth) that ſhould be far more expedi- 
tious and effective, and at the ſame Time far 
leſs unpleaſant, than the Methods hitherto in 
Uſe, ought it not to be univertally adopted, as 
not only leſſening the Pain endured in the early; 
Part of Life, but likewiſe increaſing the Plea- 
lure of the ſubſequent Parts? For a thorough or 

a com- 
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a competent Knowledge of thoſe Languages 
muſt certainly be more uſeful and afford more 
Pleaſure than a ſuperficial and confuſed one. 
Now whether the following Plan, which was 
lately formed for teaching tae French Tongue, 
1s not a rational one, and whether the Latin and 
Greek, and all other Languages ought not to 
be taught i in much the ſame Way, is ſubmitted 
to all Perſons of Underſtanding, who will en- 
deavour to diveſt themſelves of Prejudice for old 


Cuſtoms. 


The Plan is this. To eſtabliſh a School in a 


large Room, capable of holding a great Num- 


ber of People; ſuch, for Inſtance, as an Auc- 
tion-Room. As many Scholars may be admit- 
ted as the Room will conveniently allow. They 
are to have three (or perhaps four) Leſſons every 
Week. Each Leſſon is to hold two Hours and 
a Half. The firſt Quarter of an Hour is to be 
for the Inſtruction of Beginners, and is to be 
employed in telling them the French for ſuch 
and ſuch Words. The Engliſh Word is to be 
delivered firſt : then the French Word of the 
ſame Signification : and as ſoon as it is pro- 


| nounced, it is to be ſpelt to them. If it be a 


Subſtantive, they are to be told whether it is 
maſculine or feminine. If an Adjective, they 
are to be told both the maſculine Gender and the 


Feminine; and both the Genders are to be ſpelt 
to them. 


After this, ſome entertaining and inſtructive 
Author is to be read for two Hours. A Sen- 
. tence 


( WY 
| tence is to be firſt read in Engliſh by an Eng- 


liſhman. Then the ſame Sentence! in French by 
a Frenchman. 


The laſt Quarter of an Hour is to be employ- | 


ed in delivering Rules, and informing the Scho- 
lars of ſuch Peculiarities in the French Tongue 
as It may be ſuppoſed many Perſons even toler- 
_ ably verſed therein may yet be 1gnorant of. 

'The Authors that are read are to be (as has 
been ſaid above) inſtructive or amuſing, and 
arg to conſiſt chiefly of Hiſtory ; ; moral Diſ- 
courſes that are at the ſame Time ingenious and 
eaſy, ſuch as Addiſor's ſerious Spectators ; hu- 
morous ones, ſuch as his Spedtators upon low 


trivial Subjects; natural Hittory, ſuch as Nature 


Diſplayed ; and Books that treat of the Sciences 


in an entertaining Manner, ſuch as Fontenelle's 
Plurality of Worlds : in ſhort, whatever is either 


innocently diverting, or whatever is inſtructive, 

and at the ſame Time ſo amuſing as to fix the 
Attention of the Hearers. With Regard to 
Hiſtory, it will be ſufficient to ſelect only the 
moſt remarkable and ſtriking Events of that of 
other Nations. But a greater Part of that of 
our own Country ought to be known. Herein 
the Bulk of the Nation is moſt grofily ignorant: 
and to this Ignorance is in a great Meaſure to be 


aſcribed the Ferment that ſo many Fools are at 


preſent raiſing throughout the Kingdom in Be- 
half of a deſpicable Pretender to Patriotiſm, 
and the filly Notion of his Rejection from the 
Houſe of Commons being (to uſe their favour- 
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ite Expreſſion) one of the mY? alarming Circum- 
Ntances that ever happened. Were they to read 
the Englith Hiſtory, they would ſee how many 
Circumſtances it contains infinitely more alarm- 
ing than the not indulging the ignorant, perverſe, 
and brutiſhly unmanerly Freeholders of a ſcore 
of our Counties in their Endeavours to force in- 
to the Senate a Man, whole fitting there, con- 
ſidering the Cauſe for which he was ſo juſtly ex- 
pelled ſeven Years ago, would, in all Probabi- 
lity, bring upon the Þritiſh I hrone and Adminft- . 
ſtration the Contempt of all Europe. 8 
[ ſubmit it (as 1 (aid before) to all unpreju- 
diced Perſons of Underſtanding, whether the a- 
bove Method of t-aching foreign Languages is 
Not a rational one, and likely to prove far more 
ſpeedy and efficacious, and at the ſame Time 
far leſs perplexing than what has been hitherto 
in uſe. It is to be conſidered too that, while it 
teaches Words, it likewiſe teaches Things, which 
is of ſtill much greater Conſequence : and Youth 
inſtructed in this Manner would be more know- 
ing - conſiderably ſo—by fifteen or ſixteen Y ears 
of Age than nine Perſons in ten, even of ſuch 
an Education as till now has been called good, 
have hitherto been as long as they have lived. 
There is one Thing that I forgot to mention, 
in ſpeaking of teaching French and other fo- 
reign Languages. Some Part of the Time 
ought to be allotted for the Foreigner to deliver 
twice over the Sentences he reads; once in a 
flow, diſtinct Manner; the other in a rapid way; 
| | | all 
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and as faſt as any of his Countrymen may ever 
be ſuppoſed to talk. For want of this, accord- 
ing to what I obſerved of the Boy from the 
Boarding-School, though the Learner under- 


Rood the Language ever fo well when ſpoken 


{lowly, he would comprehend but little of the 
Converſation in the Company of thoſe whofe 
Mother-tongue it was. 

The Latin and Greek ought moſt certainly, a8 

well as the modern 'Tongues, to be taught by 
telling the Scholars every Thing. But the Dif- 
ference, in Regard to Form, of theſe two Lan- 
guages from the modern ones requires a more 
tedious Method. 

The Scholars may be divided into three Claſ- 
ſes. I ſhould think that Number ſufficient. The 
loweſt Claſs muſt be told even the minuteſt 
Things. I ſhall take the two firſt Lines of the 
ANE1D, to explain myſelf. 

The Maſter firſt reads to the Scholars theſe 
two Lines. 

Arma Virumque cano, T rojæ qui primus ab Oris 

Ttaliam, Fato profugus, Lavinaque venit 

Littora. 

Then he gives the general Senſe of them in 
Engliſh. 1 fing of Arms, and of the Man, the 


firſt who, impell'd by a Decree of Heaven, hav- 


ing left the Coaſts of Troy, ſail d to Italy aud the 


 Lavinian Shore, He then conſtrues them Word 


by Word. Cano I. ing of, Arma Arms, que and, 
Virum the Man, qui who, primus the firſt, profu- 
gus being driven, Fato by Heaven, or Deſtiny, ve- 
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nit came, ab Oris from the Coaſts, Trejæ of 
Troy, in Italiam to Italy, (the Prepaſition IN 
is here ſuppoſed) que and, Lavina Littora the La- 
vinian dhores. Then he tells them what part of 
Speech each Word is, and what it's Office is, 
and declines the Nouns and conjugates the Verbs. 
Cano is a Verb ative of the third Conjugation. It 
ts the firſt Perſon ſingular of the preſent Tenſe of the 
indicative Mood. Arma is a Noun Subſantive of 
the third Declenſion and of the neuter Gender. It 
is in the accuſative Caſe of the plural Num- 
ber. This Word has no fingular Number. The 
nominative Caſe is Arma, the genitive Armorum, 
the dative Armis. Que is a Conjunction copulative 
between Arma and Virum. Virum is a Noun Sub- 
ſtantive of the ſecond Declenſion. It is the aceuſative 


Caſe of the ſingular Number. The Nominative is 


Vir, the Genitive Viri, the Dative Viro, c. 
In this Manner he explains every Word, and 
then proceeds to the next Sentence. 

I am convinced that Boys inſtructed thus would 
learn more (and with ſome Degree of Pleaſure) 
in one Year than has been hitherto learnt in Mi- 
ſery in three or four: for it may juſtly be called 
NG cry to be everlaſtingly puzzled; and this is 
certainly the Caſe with Boys at a Latin and 
Greek School. I would gladly know what 
Spell there is in theſe two Languages, that we 
ſhould be ſet to learn them in a more perplexing 
Way than other Langvages are learnt. Or what 
is there in the Nature of Language in general, 
that ſhould make it neceſfary to teach it in a 


Manger different from that in which all other 
pes Things 
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Things are taught? wiz. By the Teacher's 


ſhewing the Learner every, even the minuteſt, 


Circumſtance, without any more to-do ? What . 
Sort of an Army ſhould we have, if Corporals 


and Serjeants, inſtead of ſhewing Recruits their 
Exercite, ſhould give them mytterious Rules in 
writing to learn it by? The poor Bumpkins 
would regret their Day labour and the Trades 
from which they had run away, as being leſs 
Hardſhips than thoſe confounded Rules, and 
would run away again, though they knew them- 
ſelves liable to be ſhot for fo doing. And if 


Shoemakers were to take the ſame Method to 


inſtruct their Prentices, the next Generation 
would be crippled. 

The Mafter, in teaching the ſecond Claſs, 
need not be quite ſo minute. It would be ſuffi- 
cient to ſay ſuch a Word is a Verb neuter of ſuch a 
Conjugation. It is in ſuch a Tenſe of ſuch a M; 
without mentioning the Perſon or Number. Such 
a Word is a Nom Subſtantive of ſuch a Declenſion. 
It is in the Ablative Caſe ; without going through 
all the preceding Calcs. 

With the third Claſs, he need only conſtrue, 
without mentioning the Parts of Speech, which 
theſe Scholars muſt be ſuppoſed to know. In- 
deed, if any uncommon and irregular Word oc- 
curs, he may take Notice of it. 

Now thele Inſtructions are in Lieu of the 
Pains that Scholars are uſed to take by them- 
ſelyes in all Schools, to learn their Leſſon. 


When the Maſter has gone through this Leſ- 
on, 
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fon, the Scholars fit down and conſider it. By 
and by they are called out again, to conſtrue it, 
and to do every Thing that the Maſter did be- 
fore : And this they certainly will do much bet- 
ter than if they had employed in the endeavour- 
ing to unravel it in the Way hitherto in Uſe, fix 
or ſeven Times the Time that the Maſter took 
to deliver it. | 

With the loweſt Claſs, with whom the Maſ- 
ter is the moſt circumſtantial, eight or ten Lines 
wauld be ſufficient for a Leſſon. With the ſe- 
cond, fixteen or eighteen, But with the third 
Claſs, where he loſes no Time in declining and 
conjugating, he may go through fifty-five or 
ſixty. And each Claſs may have two Leſſons 
in a Morning, and two in the Afternoon. 

The Taſk at Night ſhould, I think, be an 
eaſy one, that their Learning may not, by coſt. 
ing them too much Pains, become diſguſtful. 
For the inferior Scholars, a few of the Grammar 
Rules every Night; and for the upper ones a 
few of the ſame Rules twice a Week, and four 
Times a Week eight or ten Lines of Engliſh 
turned into Latin. I mean into Proſe. The 
ſetting Boys to make Latin Verſes is one of the 
greateſt of Abſurdities. If any Boy has, or thinks 
he has, a Talent for Poetry, and had rather 
_ tranſlate into Verſe than into Proſe, let him. 
But, as to the making Poets of thoſe whom Na- 
ture has not made fo, one might as well attempt 
to turn Brick and Mortar into Gold. 

There is no neceſſity at all for Roſs: to 

aVe 
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have gone through their Grammar, nor through 
any Part of it, before they begin to read Au- 
thors: but they may enter upon both at once. 
Don't Children underttand their Mother-tongue 
long before they hear of Grammar? The great- 
eſt Part of the Nation never hear of it at all. 
If a Man were with a ſerious Countenance to 
aſk a Servant-Wench, that is ſtanding at a 
Door, what a Noun Adjective 1s, and 
whether ſuch a Verb governs a Dative or an 
Accuſative Caſe, ſhe would conclude him to be 
out of his Senſes ; and would perhaps run fright- 
ened into the Houſe, and tell her Miſtreſs that 
a Madman was going to do her a Miſchief. And 
yet this Wench, who never heard a Word of 
Prepoſitions, Participles, Subſtantives and Verbs, 
makes uſe of all theſe Parts of Speech (and, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, very properly) without Know- 
ing that they have any Names, as Moliere's 
Gentleman-Cit had talked Profe for forty Years 
without knowing it: and, if the often talks falſe 
Englith, it is owing not ſo much to her bein 
unacquainted with Grammar as to the low Com- 
pany ſhe has kept. Women of polite Education, 
who are uſed to good Company, though they: 
have ſtudied Grammar no more than this Ser- 
vant-maid, talk, if not quite correctly, yet 
more correctly than ſuch Men in ordinary Life 
as have paſſed ſome Years at a Latin- ſchool. 

Such are the Methods, which I have been 
long convinced ought to be followed, to teach 
the modern and the dead Languages: and J have 
the Satisfaction to find that Mi. Locke in his 

Treatiſe 
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Treatiſe on Education, as ſenfible a Book as was 
ever yet written, propoſes ſomething not unlike 
ir. 1 cannot without Indignation think of the 
Number of Years, that young People paſs (as 1 
ſaid before) painfully and to little future Profit, 
when they might, with ſome Degree of Pleaſure, 
make a far greater Improvement in far lets 
Time. 

Had I the Means of doing it, I would efta- 
bliſh,—at leaſt, I firmly believe] ſhould do what 
I am going to fay. No Man knows with Cer- 
tainty how he would act in Circumſtances, 
wherein he has never yet bcen placed. Many 
a one, while neceſſitous, has formed generous 
Deſigns, who afterwards, when Fortune has 
taken him into Favour, has turned out a mere 
Poltroon. Let me ſay then, I mor firmly believe 
that, had I the Means of doing it, I ſhould 
eftabliſh a large School in every conſiderable 
Town in England for the teaching Latin and 
Greek in the Manner here deſcribed, and that 
I ſhould alſo ercct ſeveral Theatres in London 
2s capacious as that of Covent-Garden, but 
of a more pleaſing and convenient Form, 
for the teaching French and Italian as a- 
boye; and one in each of our largeſt Ci- 
ties or Towns, ſuch as York, Norwich, Man- 
cheſter, for the ſame Purpoſe. In all the e T he- 
atres Latin and Greek ſhould be taught likewiſe; 
not in the ſame Way as in the above Schools, 
where the Maſter conſtrues the Leſſons Word 
by Word, and aſterwards tells the Scholars what 
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Part of 'Speech each Word is, and declines the 
Nouns and conjugates the Verbs; but merely 


by firſt reading a Sentence in the dead Langu- 


age, and then giving the general Senſe of it in 
Englith. Befides that ſuch Leſſons would keep 


alive and even improve in grown Perſons the 


Knowledge of theſe two Languages that they 
had acquired at School, thoſe who had never 
ſtudied them at all, might i in a litcle '11me, and 


without Trouble, come to underſtand thei ſo 


well as to be able to read them with Pleaſure, 
even though they knew nothing of the Rules of 
Grammar. In order to make theſe Leſſons the 
more inſtructive, and that the Hearers might 
improve in the Knowledge of Things as well as 
of Mord, I would caule to be tranſlated into 
Latin at leaſt, if not into Greek, a certain Num- 
ber of modern Authors, that treat, in an eaf: 
entertaining Way, of the Sciences or of Natural 
Hiſtory. 

The Expence to the Learners, conſidering 
the Capaciouſneſs of theſe T heatres, and that no 
more Teachers would be required than in a com- 
mon School, would be next to nothing. Such 
as choſe it might ſubſcribe by the Year. The 
ethers, who came occaſionally, might be admit- 
ted for a mere Trifle. 


It. ſeems probable to me that theſe Theatres | 


would, as ſoon as Prejudice againſt them as a 
Novelty were worn off, be much frequented, 
*Tis true that by far the greateſt Number of a- 


Gull Toogie take no Pains to acquire ue 
E 111. 2 Fe But 
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But this is not cauſed by their Indifference for it. 
The real-Cauſe is that the Pains of acquiring it 
are too great. Almoſt every, Body would be 
glad to know, but almoſt every Body hates the 
Trouble of ſtudying : and, if Knowledge could 
be gain'd with eaſe and at little or no Expence, 
ſcarcely any one would be; what we now call ig- 
norant, notwithſtanding thoſe would ſtill be. 
thought ſo, who were the leaſt knowing. 

He that increaſes Knowledge, ſays Solomon, in- 
creaſes Sorrow : And it 1s very true, that ſo great 
A Degree of it as cauſes an inſatiable Defire of. 
acquiring more muſt make a Man unhappy ; 5 
and this poſſibly was the. Caſe with im. But it 
is not true that every Degree of. Knowledge ren- 
ders a Man, ceteris paribus, more unhappy than 
thoſe who have leſs. It is with Knowledge as. 
with other Acquirements. An Exceſs of it 
raiſes an uneaſy Deſire of ſtill adding, as the 
gaining exceſſive Riches increaſes the Paſſion of 
Avarice. But a moderate Degree of Knowledge 
adds to the Pleaſure of Life, by furniſhing Mat- 
ter for Converſation, - + 

I am ſenſible that many half-conceiving People 
would object to this Scheme, and tell me that, if 
an Acquaintance with the Sciences and Natural 
Hiſtory, and the Knowledge of. foreign or of 
the dead Languages were to become common, 

we ſhould have a Generation of Pedants, and 
that the ordinary Buſineſs of Life would come 
to be neglected. But this Objection is ill · ground- 
ed. It might indeed often happen that Men 
vould repair to theſe Places of Inſtruction, "we 

WO 
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would otherwiſe paſs their Evening at a Tavern 
or a Public Houſe : and fo much the better for 
_ themſelves and their Families: it would be leſs 
expenſive, without any Injury to their Conſtitu- 
tion. But there 1s no Fear that the Generality 
of Mankind will ever become ſo ſtudious as to 
neglect the ordinary and neceſſary Buſineſs of 
Life, "Its on the very Account of the Aver- 
tion they have for the Painfulneſs of Study that 
this eaſy Method of Inſtruction is contrived. 

Had Fortune enabled me to put ſuch a Scheme 
in Execution, and did the Example come to be 
followed (which I make no doubt it would as faſt 
as Prejudice ſubſided) and Languages come to 
be taught in the Manner here recommended, I 
ſhould think 1 had done more Good (far more) 
than any one Man ever did; for it would be eaſ- 
ing Youth in general of much preſent Perplexi- 
ty, and laying a Foundation for more Pleaſure 
in the future Part of their Life than they would 
_ otherwiſe enjoy. 5 | 
How eaſy a Matter would it be for a Man of 
an over-grown Fortune to do this! And yet if 
any ſuch Man were adviſed to do it, he would 
probably think the Adviſer mad. But let a fa- 
vourite Groom come at the ſame Time and whif- 
per him that there is going to be, at a few 
Mues Diſtance, a Race between a jack-Aſs 
and a Boar, that the Match was made by Sir 
William Such-a-one, and Squire Such-a-one, 
and that the Aſs is to give the Boar ſeven Miles 
in twelve, be'H be perhaps highly delighted * 
Ne CC the 
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the Information, ſwear tis the beſt Scheme he ever 
heard of, and hurry away to this famous Race, 
where, for the Novelty of the I hing. he takes 
the Boar's Part, bets high upon his Head, and 
1s more concern'd for the Honour of this grunt- 
ing Animal than for the Welfare of all Chriſten- 
dom. 

But, though among all the momnouſly wealthy 
Subjects your Majeſty has, there may not be cven 
one that intereſts himſelf enough inthe general Hap- 
pineſs to be at ſome I houſand Pounds Expence 
to promote it, while many of them would gladly 
and proudly be at that Expence in Gewgaws for 
the thewy Reception of a diſtinguiſh'd ' Gueſt, 
I don't give up all hope that, if theſe Lines 
ſhould ever reach your Majeſty, your Opinion 

may be that theſe Notions of mine concerning 
Inſtruction are rational, and that, in Conſe- 
quence of that Opinion, and reflecting how much 
Mankind might poſſibly be benefited by the 
Method of teaching here propoſed, you may at 
ſome convenient Time think proper, by way of 
Trial, to eſtabliſh a conſiderable School upon a 
ſomething-like Principle with what I have here 
gone upon. Such Trial, conſidering the exten- 
fively happy Conſequences if it ſhould anſwer, 
would moſt certainly be worth making, were 
there but even the fainteſt Proſpect of its ant- 
wering. 

I make bold to en, 1n the third es. 
ſome Thoughts that have occurr'd to me in Re- 
lation to the Improvement of the Art of Paint- 
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ing among us, for which, your: Majeſty has been 
pleaſed lately to erect an Academy. wy 

What Opportunities of Dee thers 
may be for young Fellows in the Academies in 
Italy, I never learnt : but in that of Paris I know 
of none but their Drawing two Hours every E- 
vening, from the living Model. He is exhibit- 
ed three Evenings tagether in the ſame Poſture: 


ſo that ſix Hours are allowed for the Drawing 


each Figure. T his, without, doubt, is very uſe- 
ful, and will go A great Way towards enabling 
them to draw in Hiſtory-Painting with mere 
Correctneſs; but there is ſomething wanting to 
form the Taſte. For this the Study of the beſt 
antique Statues. has been always recommended. 
There are in the Academy there about thirty 
of theſe Figures in Plaſter, caſt in Moulds made 


upon the Originals in Italy; and young Painters 


had formerly (in the Time of Lewis the XIV th) 
the Liberty of drawing from them, but were 
deprived of it for having done them lome Dam- 
age. 
. of have often wondered, confidering how much 
Lewis had at Heart the Flouriſhing of Painting 
and Sculpture: in his Kingdom, that he never 
cauſed the beſt of the Antiques to be drawn and 
engraved with Care. One Perrier, a French- 
man of his Time, did indeed draw and engrave 
a conſiderable Number of them. But thete Fi- 
gires of his would contribute but very triflingly 
tovards improving the Taſte of any Painter or 
Scuptor: for, though they are engrayed with to- 
ve) lerable 
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lerable Spirit, they are dtawn in a very ears- 
leſs ae And habe little or nothing 17 the 
Elegant Form of the Originals. 
There would be no great Difficulty in find- 
ing Draughtſmen, who could imitate with the 
Snot Precifion the Shape of what they had be⸗ 
fore their Eyes: and} if three or four of theſe 
Were employed to draw with the greateſt Care 
and Exactneſs a hundred of the beſt antique Sta- 
tues, and their Drawings were to be engraved 
wich the fame Ekactneſs, the Poſſeſſion of theſe 
Prints, as they would exhibit perfectly the Form 
of theſs 'Antiques, would anſwer neatly as well, 
with -Regard to the Improvement of a Man's 
Taſte, as the Poſſeſſion of the Statues themſelves. 
Theſe hundred Figures might be drawn, one 
with another, in four different Views (ſome per- 
Haps in five, ſome but in three, according to the 
Attitude) which would make four hundred Prints: 
and I ſhould imagine it beſt to make them full 
twenty Inches long, that every Part might be 
ſeen dictinctly. 
The Expence of this would be triflng to any 
one of our modern Creſuſes : & if the Plates were 
to be made a Preſent. of to our Academy, the 
Managers of it, inſtead of Medals, might re- 
watd the Students in Hiſtory- painting and Sculp- 
ture with a whole Set of theſe Prints, half a Str, 
or a quarter of a Set, according to the Merit of 
their reſpective Perfof mandes. The Homur 
would be the ſame to the young Fellows as yhat 
they now acquire by the Gift of Medals / _— 
_ 
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the Study os theſe Figures would improve them 


in their Profeilion.. 
Such Students as intended to follow any other 


Branch of Painting ſhould likewiſe, if they: 


chole it, be e N with theſe Prints, infead: 
of Medals : and the Prints ſhould. be ſold to any 


Painter or Sculptor whatſoever at the low Price 


of Six Guineas for the Set. Other People 
ſbould pay twice as much. Long before the 
Plates were worn out, à conſiderable Sum of 
Money would be raiſed ; Part of which might 
be employed, when Occafion were, for the. 
Drawing and Engraving the ſame: Figures again, 
and the Reſt for whatever the Managers. ſhould: 
judge moſt for the Benefit of the Academy, 

To prevent the common Practice there: would 
otherwiſe be of Painters and Sculptors buying: 
theſe Prints at the low. Price here mentioned 
and.diſpoting of them to other: People, no one 
ſhould have the Liberty of ever purchaſing n more, 
than one Set at that Price. 

But, to render an Academy for Painting © com- 


lete, there ought, without Doubt, to be the 


Means of Improvement in Colouring, as well as 
in Drawing. How many very rich Men have we: 


who are profeſt Lovers of Pictures! and what 


would-it be for fifty of theſe to contribute. Four 
Hundred Pounds a- piece for the Building a Gal- 
lery; and furniſhing it with capitally coloured 
Pictures, for young Fellows, by Permiſſion of 
the Managers of the Academy, to copy ? Twa: 
Is: conſiſting of Hiſtory, Portraits, Land- 


ſcapes, 
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| ſcapes,” Animals, mall Dutch Converſation- pie 


Ces, and Still-life, would be enough. © 1 
Muy People, Who! imagine no excellent Pic- 
tures' are to be had but at a very extravagant 
Price will ſuppoſe Twenty Thoufand en 
not to be ſufficlent ſor the building this Galler 
and furnithing it with this Number of capirally 
coloured Pictures. I believe it would bs more. 
than ſufficient It would perhaps pay at the 
the ſame Time for the Drawings and ngravings 


from the Antiques, that I have been mentioning: 


for, though very paltry Pictures (ſuch as a Man 


of any Judgment would not even accept ) are 


ſometimes fold at an exhorbitant Price, ſuch as 
are firſt-rate in point of Colouring are often to 
bs had for a ſmall Matter. How many admi- 
rably colour'd Portraits, Landſcapes, . and Pieces 
of Still-life do we lee fold at our Auctions under 


Twenty Guineas ; nay, ſometimes even for five 


or fix! Now, allowing thirty-five Pounds for one 
Picture with another, the two Hundred would 
come to ſeven 'Thoufand Pounds; and, if half 
the Money were allotted ſor twenty-five large 
Hiſtory-Pieces, there would be Twenty- Pounds 
a-piece (which would be more than eacugb) for 
the other Hundred and ſeventy- fire. 

It might appear ſtrange, if I ſhould retom- 


mend Copies, rather than Originals, for theſe 
Hiſtory- pieces. But it is to be conſidered that 


the beſt Originals of Titian, Rubens, Vandyke, 
and the Reſt of the greateſt Coloriſts, are either 
Tel Churches, or in the Poſſeſſion of Princes or of 
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wealthy Nation. and are not to be had at a- 
ny Rate; whereas it would be eaſy to obtain 
Leave to have them copied. I mean that it 
would be eaſy for your Majeſty or for the A- 
cademy of Painting to obtain it, however diffi- 
cult or impoſſible it might be for any fingle - 
private Perſon. It is not to be doubted but 
that, if the King of France or the French A- 
cademy of Painting ſhould be deſirous of a 
Copy from a Picture in your Majeſty's Poſſeſ- 
ſion, you would immediately grant Leave to 
have it taken : and there is as little Doubt that, if 
your Majeſty or the newly erected Academy re- 
queſted the fame Favour of any foreign Prince, 
it would be granted as readily. 1 ſhould think 
it therefore moſt proper, inflead of looking out 
for Originals, to have twenty-five maſterly Co- 
pies from the moſt exquiſitely colour'd Pictures 
of Titian, Rubens, Vandyke, and one or two more 
of the greateſt Coloriſts. ITis an egregious 
Miſtake many pretended Judges of Painting lie 
under, that Copies are always known for ſuch, 

and can have no very great Degree of Merit. E- 
ven the beſt Critics are often deceived, and take 
Copies for Originals. I lodged, in my youth, 
for a conſiderable Time, in the Houſe of an old 
Man in Paris, named Montagne, who had then 
in his Poſſeſſion three Portraits copied from Van- 
dyke by his Father, who had been an eſteemed 
Hiftory-painter, and was a very maſterly Co- 
piſt ; which Pictures had deceived the whole A- 
cademy of Painting there, with the celebrated 
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Ze Bran at the Head of this: not one > among 
them all ſuſpecting theſe Pictures to be Copies. 

I had likewiſe the following Anecdote from 
ſome old Painters belonging to that Academy. 
A Hiſtory- piece of Titian's was once offered to 
Lewis the 14th at the Price of eight Hundred 
Lewis-d'ors. The King agreed to purchaſe it, 
provided the Members of the Academy judged 
it to be an Original. 'The Picture was thereupon 
carried to the Academy. It was acknowledged 
to be an Original, and the Money was paid. 
Before it was taken away, a Man of Fortune 
coming to view the Academy, and caſting his 
Eye upon this Picture, ha ! faid he, I ſee here 
zs a Copy from my Pifure. X Copy, gr | ſaid 
the Perſon that was ſhewing him the Place. It 
7s an Original, the King has juft bought it. No, 
replied the Gentleman: I have the Original. 
This was immediately carried to the King, who 
deſired the two Pictures might be compared. 
The Gentleman's Picture was then ſent to the 
Academy ; and all the Members declared that 
if either of the two was the real Original, it muſt 
be that. Thereupon the King defiring to know 
if the Gentleman was willing to part with his 
Picture, and the Gentleman conſenting, the 
King ordered eight Hundred Lewis-d'ors to be 
given him, together with the Picture that he 
had firft purchaſed. 

The Story is well known, that is related by 
Vaſari, of a capital Picture of Raphael's being 
copied by Andrea del Sarte, and the Copy s af- 
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terwards impoſing upon Julio Romano, who had 
hiniſelf painted ſome part of the Original. And 
it was not upon a ſuperficial View merely that 
he was deceived ; for he reſided in the Duke of 
Mantua's Palace, where this Picture was, was a 
profeſt Admirer of it, and therefore without 
Doubt had often confidered it with Attention : 
Nor when Vaſari, to whom he was thewing it as 
a Curioſity, informed him that the Picture was 
a Copy, would he believe it, till Vaſar; afſured 
him that he himſelf had ſeen it painted by Au- 
drea del Sarte, and gave him to underſtand that 
a Mark had been put at the Back of it, to pre- 
vent it's being miſtaken for the Original ; which 
Mark Julio Romans found upon turning the Pic- 
ure. 

There is, or was ſome few Years ago, ac- 
cording to credible Report, a Man at Paris, 
who copied even the beſt-coloured Pictures, and 
{uch as were pencill'd in the moſt maſterly Way, 
with ſo great a Freedom and fo perfect an Exact- 
neſs as to deceive any Perſon whatloever. He 
has offered to wager that he would make ſeveral 


Copies from an old Picture of a great Maſter, 


paint them in ſuch a Manner as to make them 


look old, and it ſhould not be difcovered which 


was the Original, when it was placed with his 
Copies. : | 1 

That by far the greateſt part of thoſe Portraits, 
which paſs for Originals of Vandyke's, are in Ree 


ality Copies, there can be no Doubt, when it is 


conſidered that he died at between forty-two and 
i 2 forty- 
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forty-three Years of Age. How was it poſſible 
for a Man of that Age to have filled all Europe 
with his Pictures? as he has done, if he really 
painted all that are faid to be by his Hand. 

In ſhort, there is Nothing more certain than 
that Copies frequently impoſe even upon. the 
beſt Critics; and that many of them are ver 
nearly equal] to their Originals: and I don't fee 
why every Prince in Europe ſhould not keep fome 
excellent Hand in conſtant Employ in copying 
for him the Maſter-pieces of the greateſt Paint- 
ers. What a Feaſt for Lovers and Judges of 
Painting would a large Collection be of maſterly 
Copies, taken from the very Cream of the 
Works of theſe Men! It would be ſuperior not 
only to an equal Number of Originals of ſecond- 
rate Painters, but even to an equal Number of 
ſuch Pictures as theſe greateſt Painters themſelves 
produced in common, and would have ſome Re- 
ſemblance to a Library, where the Works of the 
fineſt Writers in different Languages are brought 
together. There ought, as J thould think, to be 
ſuch a Collection in every Metropolis, to which 
Acceſs might always be .had upon very eaſy 
Terms. It would be an occaſional and an inno- 
cent Amuſement for great Numbers of People, 


and would conduce not a little to a Refinement 


of Taſte, 1 
I ihall trouble your Majeſty with no other 
Propoſal for the preſent, though there are many 
that I could make, and, among them, one or 
two of no difficult Execution, and of more Con- 
— ſequence 
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ſequence than that which I have here made in 


Regard to the teaching Languages: and yet 1 


confeſs I look upon this as a very important one. 
. Theſe I may poſſibly one Day or another put 
into Print, In the mean Time I cannot help 
pitying your Majeſty, if ſuch an Expreſſion may 
be uſed from an obſcure Man to his Sovereign, 


in having for Subjects a turbulent, capricious, 


and unmannerly People: for ſuch the Engliſh moſt 
certainly are, whatever Merit they may have in 


other Reſpects. But indeed your Majeſty might 


not unreaſonably have ſuſpected a future Ill-hu- 


mour in them from the extrayagant, the fooliſh 
and groundieſs Joy they expreſied at your Ac- 
ceſſion to the Throne. I call it fooliſh and 
groundleſs for this Reaſon. We had juſt loſt a 
good King, a very good one. I mean compara- 
tively good: for, in Fact, I don't allow any 


King of any Nation to have done his Duty and 


to have been what may properly be called good. 


However, your Majeſty's Grar.dfather was un- 


doubtedly a much beiter and more equitable So- 
vereign than the greateſt Part of thoſe that this 
or any of the neighbouring Kingdoms have had. 
He was therefore comparatively a very good one. 
On the other Hand, we knew Nothing at that 
Time of your Majeſty's Diſpoſition. You 
might prove a better King, and you might 
prove a worſe. But, as the deceaſed King had 
been a much better than moſt of thoſe that had 
preceded him, the Chance was againſt. us, and 
ic was moſt probable that your Majeſty would 
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not prove ſo good a one as he. Upon this Ac- 
eount, I ſay, I call the extravagant Joy, that 
appeared at your Majeſty's Acceſſion, fooliſh 
and groundleſs; and it moſt certainly was fo. 
But this is the Temper of the greateſt Part of 
Mankind, and of no Nation more than of the 
Engliſh. We are ever diſſatisfied with the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Things. and, without any juſt 
Ground, take it for granted that an Alteration 
will be greatly for the better. In ſhort, we ſup- 
pole every King at his Acceſſion to be an An- 
gel; and, ſoon finding him not to be one, we 
imbibe a contrary Prejudice, and think him a 
worſe Man than he really is. The ſame Abſur- 
dity prevails in Reſpect to Miniſters. A freth 
Set is always (we fooliſhly hope) to rectify every 
Thing that is amiſs. We find in a little Time 
that they have not done it, and thereupon, with- 
out making Allowances for the Difficulty of the 
Taſk or for the Paſſions common to all Men, 
look upon them as one of the worſt Sets the Na- 
tion ever had. The Nation is undone has been 
the Cry for as long as I can remember ; and 1 
am now in the Decline of Life. It was the ſame 
in the Childhood of my Father before me, and, I 
make no Doubt, in that of his Great-Grandfather 
before him. The preſent Age is always an Age 
of Lead or of Iron. This Inclination to Diſcon- 
tent has ever made Anti-courtiers the Darlings 
of the People. Wretches of no Principle, vile 
Incendiaries, for whom the Whipping-poſt and 
the Gallows would have been tov mild a Punith- 
ment 
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ment, have been adored and looked upon as the 
Support and Prop of the Nation, on no other 
Account than their groſly abuſing the Govern- 
ment, and doing all in their Power to diftreſs it. 
No honeſt Man of tolerable Underſtanding can 
read the ſeveral Volumes of our Parliamentary 
Debates, without being fired with Indignation at 
the unreaſonable and petulant Oppotition the 
Miniſter has often met with, even in Matters of 
the greateſt Indifference. Among other Anti- 
courtiers, Sir William W——m (undeniably a 
Man of Parts) made many an ingenious Speech, 
for which a criminal Court of Equity, had there 
been ſuch a Thing, would have hang'd him, 
a Puniſhment more than merited by ſome Hun- 
dreds of our preſent Patriots. 
Yet at the ſame Fime that I am convinced 
theſe pretended Patriots have in general little 
Ground for their violent Clamours, and eſpeci- 
aly that Nothing can be more ſenſeleſs than their 
Notion that the Non-reception of a certain Man 
of weak Intellects, and to all Appearance of moſt 
infinite Vanity, into the Houſe of Commons is a 
dangerous Precedent in Regard to the Freedom 
of Elections, at the fame 'T'ime, I ſay, it would 
ſavour too much of Adulation, were I to affirm 
or to intimate that J believe all the Meaſures 
taken ſince your Majeſty's Acceſſion to be juſt. 
In particular, I am heartily concern'd as well 
that your Majeſty ſhould have been prevailed 
upon to pardon the two Criminals, Mac Quirk 
and Balf, as for the Subject of Complaint of the 
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Americans. How far this laf Circumſtance 
may be juſtified b by bur Law i 18, as 1 ſhould con- 


ceive, It to be confidered than how far it is po- 
litical, or how far agrecable to the Laws of Hu- 


| ADL; It would be a high Abſurdity to pete 


ſo i ea Country will always 53 we in 
ic biet 4 Spot 23 England.” Ou Tu Ameri- 


cans will one Day cm a vaſt oy Em- 
pire, or Empires. ut, the more indulgently they 
are till then treated, the more remote, in all 
Probability, will that Period bee 4D U AY 
For what remains, ſhould I 3 to find that 
your Majeſty has thought the above Propoſals of 
mine worth attending to, and particularly that 


concerning the teaching Languages, which I 


cannot help conſidering as a Matter of Conſe- 


Ane n will be an Agiign, to the Happineſs 
he remaining Part of my! i, 1 85 

OT LC "494" £4 POHY 2:0; 
I am, with HY my ane Wiſhss, that; your 
Majeſty may ſee ey Faction ſpeedily quell'd, 
and that your Life may be long and happy, and 
your Rego | ſuch as Er ſhall * 


Vour Majeſty 8 very obedient 
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